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PREFACE 

This is one of a series of reports by the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
t'ona! Research and Development concerned with developing ecological perspec- 
tives of teaching. Under funding by the National Institute of Education, the 
project has been underway since December 1977 and is projected to continue 
contingent upon funding from NIE. 

Overall long-range goals of the program are four. An initial goal is the 
development of a conventional theory of teaching that approaches and views 
classroom teaching and learning from ecological perspectives. Such perspec- 
tives build from knowledge about teaching/learning in the teacher-student 
learning group as a sociological as well as a psychological process. An under- 
lying assumption is that, previously, only psychological perspectives have 
served to infonn instructional theory and the train^'ng of teachers. Thus, both 
educational psychology as well as disciplines outside it are being utilized 
such that a holistic, multi-disciplinary approach is being used. 

Attendant to theory construction and growing out of efforts to pilot test 
"rMdl constructs and interrelationships is the development of appropriate 
resoarch methodologies, the second long-range goal. As part of this process, 
both qualitative and quantitative methodologies are being developed and/or 
"Jdpted from scholars' works in other fields. Those selected, which provide a 
•■it" with the phenomena being examined, will have to be piloted. 

A third goal is the development and implementation of strategies--both in- 
bt^rvice and preservice--which can be used to train treachers and others to 
'itilizt! the ecological perspectives. Such strategies are perceived as being 
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•lure sociological in nature than those previously employed. In addition, it 
IS duite Hkely that not only teachers but all those involved interacting with 
U)dcher and student learning groups-students, principals, other adults, etc — 
will need to be reoriented to this perspective. 

Mnally, as a fourth goal, a restructuring experiment in nature is pro- 
posed in order to test the conventional theories In operation. Exactly how the 
oxperinent will be designed and conducted is the focus for emergent efforts 
q-owing from both the development of methodologies and identification of theo- 
reliccil constructs and (re)training strategies. 

^0 guide project development and infom constructs that serve as analytic 
conponents of the ^ecological perspectives, a Seminar of Scholars has been organ- 
ized. Representing such fields of inquiry as sociology, cognitive anthropology, 
hJMdn ethology, environmental social psychology, communications theory, human 
ocoIo(jy, and educational psychology, the Seminar continues meeting twice yearly, 
•xpertise of Scholars is utilized by developing original papers, participating 

bridging activities with one or two others which center on a particular prob- 
'en, reacting and responding to syntheses of Scholars' work, and collaborating 
w'i^h rwL staff on specific inquiry foci. As examples of the latter, five 1n- 
:epth literature reviews and annotated bibliographies have been completed by 
•Tddudte students of several of the Scholars with their guidance--one eacn for 
cognitive anthropology and sociolinguistics, environmental social psychology, 
t'uman ecology, human ethology, and sociology. To complement the information 
nd insights presented within the literature reviews two secondary analyses 
extant, naturalistic data also have been conducted, 
"he following secondary analysis. Task Structure Analysis of Three Fourth- 
u rade Classroom Instructional-Social Systems , has two foci. First, it considers 
',he theoretical and empirical relationships of the conceptual elements of the 
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ecological theories of teaching first proposed in an early working paper. Sec 
ond. it reanalyzes the data from a study of classroom socialization conducted 
^y FWL researchers in three elementary classroqms using a task structure 
perspecti ve. 

The following secondary analysis i: the work of James Rothenberg of the 
Depdrtment of Sociology, University of Michigan. We owe him our special thanks 
for a job well done. Professor Steven Bossert, also of the Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, offered valuable guidance in the completion of 
this work, and we are grateful for his participation and help in this .project, 
^^ichael Strong, Department of Language anrj Reading Development, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Berkeley, did a major edit of this report, 
cind we express our gratitude for his contribution. Charles Stainer assisted 
w^th the initial editing and, with Carolyn Amable, Frank Malgeri,*and Donne 
Kdrstens, carefully typed the manuscript in its various stages. We appreciate 
their contribution to the project and concern with the final nroduct. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge the continuing support of the Teaching and 
Instruc on group of the National Institute of Education, without whose inter- 
est such studies and analyses would not be possible. For their commitment to 
t'xploring new research areas, we extend our deepest gratitude. 

Wil li am J. Tikunoff 
B atrice A. Ward 

Principal Investigators 

John R. Mergendoller 

Associate Research Scientist 



l.Ddwson, M.B., Tikunoff, W.J. , and Ward, B.A. Toward an ecological theory of 
teaching: A starting point . San Francisco: Far West Laboratory Tor Educa- 
tiondl Research and Development, 1978. 

r\^he results of the initial analysis of those data are found in : Tikunoff, 
W.J., Ward, B.A. and Dasho. S.A. Study C: A case stud> of the social- 
ization of students into the classroom instructional process . San rpancisco: 
Tar West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 197B. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



The following report focuses on four major issues. First, a discussion of 
the parameters of an ecological theory of teaching and an examination of its 
elements is presented in Chapter Two. This discussion isolates aspects for 
further study, rather than presenting an exhaustive description of the elements 
or definitive evidence of their interactive effects. Thus, it builds upon 
both component elements of the ecological theory initially proposed in a work- 
ing paper.l and the insights which grew out of its examination and elaboration 
at the initial meeting of the Seminar of Scholars for the project.^ It fur- 
ther is informed by completion of a task structure analysis of the naturalistic 
descriptive protocols of three elementary school classrocms which enabled the 
author to test initial theoretical notions regarding these elements against 
the realities of recorded classroom life. 

The second focus of this paper is a discussion of the task structures of 
three elementary classrooms. This task structure analysis builds upon the the- 
oretical ani empirical work of Bossert (1977a. 1977b) and identifies the exist- 
ence of task structures within three elementary classrooms and the effects of 
these task structures on classroom desist rates, or the number of negative sanc- 
tions per 100 minutes of observation. In this discussion. Bossert's original 
task structure categories of recitation, class task and multi-task have been 



1. Dawson, M.B.. Tikunoff. W.J.. and Ward. B.A. T oward an ecologi cal theory of 

Mnn "g'' ^ 't''l^'^ P°j"'- f^rancisco: Fa r West Laboratory I'or Educa- 
tional Research and Development. 1978. 

2. Proceedin gs of the seminar of scholars (San Francisco. May fi-i n, iQ7ft) san 
hrancisco: Far West Laboratory tor Educational Research ind Deve l opme nt . 
1978. * 
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further delineated to create more differentiated task structure categories. 
Although the analysis begins with the categorization of classrocm activity 
according to Bosserl's (1977a) dimensions, sorre task structures have been re- 
orcjdPized, especially within the multi-task category. These newly organized 
task structure categories more accurately reflect the organization and activi- 
ties of the classrooms under study. Detailed descriptions and examples of the 
various categories used will comprise the major part of Chapter Three, and hy- 
potheses will be presented concerning the effects of each structure on the be- 
havior and perceptions of teachers and students. 

The third issue discussed in this report Is the effect of the task struc- 
ture organization of classrooms upon peer association, especially in the forma- 
tion of friendship groups. An attempt to answer two closely related questions 
is presented: (1) To what extent and how do various elements in classrooms, 
particularly task structures, lock students into classroan groups based on some 
measure of the teacher's percoption of their academic skills? (2) Tp what ex- 
•'^nt and how do various classroom elements, particularly the predominating task 
•it'-uctures, lead either to rigid social cliques based on academic skills or 
dchievenent or to promoting a wide range of interactive and fluid friendship 
uroups among students? The discussion of these issues in Chapter Four appears 

case studies of each teacher and student interaction in the classrooms of 
the f:hree teachers who were the subjects of the study. 

The final issue in this paper consists of a surrmary discussion of the re- 
• -Ms of the preceding task structure analysis and the theoretical suppositions 
upon which it was based. This discussion appears in Chapter Five, and concludes 
with suggestions for further naturalistic studies of the task structures of 
classrooms. By design, this discussion is more informal than those preceding. 
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Sample 

The following study is based on naturalistic, descriptive data obtained 
form a study of three elementary classrooms in the greater San Francisco Bay 
Area, conducted by FWL Principal Investigators William j" Tikunoff and 
Beatrice A. Ward. The school district of which these classrooms were a part 
served approximately 13,850 kindergarten through eighth-grade students at the 
time of the study. A majority of the students in the school district were 
from low to low-middle income families. The district was heavily impacted 
with both state and federal compensatory education programs. The racial com- 
position of the district, according to their reported categories, in the year 
preceding data collection was as follows: 53.3 percent Spanish surnamed stu- 
dents, 30. b percent other white students, 12.2 percent Black students, 3.5 
percent Asian students, and 0.4 percent Native American students. Little 
change in the racial mix occurred during data collection. 

The classrooms selected for observation were chosen on the basis of the 
nomination of each teacher by peers as among the most effective teachers of 
fourth-grade mathematics in the district. Inspection of district-wide achieve- 
ment test scores in mathematics later confirmed this assesspi,2nt for two of the 
three teachers. 

Each teacher's classroom was distinctive in composition, organization and 
emotional climate. Two of the teachers were fem^i- (Teachers 202 and 501), and 
the other male (Teacher 101). Brief descriptions of each classroom follow. 
Longer case studies which describe the rule-setting procedure of each teacher 
i'i detail appear as part of Study C: A case study of the socialization of stu - 
dents into the classroom instructional process . 
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Tedcher 101 

Teacher 101 's class began as a fourth-grade classroom with 25 students. 
Light third graders were added the second week of school. Students were pre- 
dominantly Spanish surnamed with a minority of Black and white students. The 
class was balanced evenly between boys and girls. According to achievement 
test scores for the beginning of the year, the students were slightly above 
average for students at their respective grade levels in the district. 

Teacher lOI's class was part of the minischool which functioned as an 
alternative schoo1-within-a-schoo1 serving 270 of the 580 students enrolled at 
that particular school. The minischool faculty detemiined curriculum, schedul- 
ing, and allocation of resources for the instructional program that was offered. 
Both the conventional school and the minischool were supervised by the same 
principal . 

Teacher 101 believed that students could benefit by helping each other, 
and he planned for this in operationalizing his instructional system by group- 
ng desks by fours with students facing each other. Typically, Teacher 101 
taught to the entire class while standing at the chalkboard. Once instructions 
had been given, he allowed students to help each other and he moved around the 
roa;i, monitoring their seat work and instructing them informally. 

"^eacher 202 

Students in Teacher 202's classroom were predominantly Spanish surnamed or 
white, with a few Blacks, Samoans and Filipinos. They comprised a heterogeneous 
ability group including 20 fifth graders and 14 fourth graders. 

Teacher 202 's instructional system was group oriented, featuring what she 
termed "a canmittee system." Students were allowed to select whomever they 
wished to work with so long as they worked together productively. When they 
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did not. she took measures to reassign individual students to other groups. 
Committees were assigned tasks such that they produced products (e.g.. charts, 
skits, reports, etc.) which they presented to the rest of the class upon com- 
pleticn. When an assignment was given. Teacher 202 often would demonstrate 
and/or lecture at the chalkboard as an introduction, then move about the room 
monitoring students' work. During the teaching of mathematics, she monitored 
students' seat work, and concurrently assigned students to work at the chalk- 
board so she could observe their work as she moved around the classroom. No 
stigma was attached to chalkboard work. Over several days, all students were 
called upon to work there. ' 

Teacher 501 

The student population of Teacher 501 's fourth-grade class was quite tran- 
sient. Over the seven weeks of observation, students checked in and out of the 
class frequently. Teacher 501 did not consider this to be unusual and reported 
that dunr.g the previous year 66 students had been in her class at one time or 
another. By the seventh week of school, the class consisted of 32 students. 15 
males and 17 females. Of these, 14 were new to the school. In addition, four 
members of the class were in a mainstreaming program for the educationally hand- 
icapped. They were in the classroom only a portion of each school day. 

The students were predominantly Spanish surnamed (21 students), with three 
Black students, four white students, one bilingual Portugese, one Vietnamese, 
one Chinese and one Fijian. According to their achievement test scores, the 
class was average for the school district with beginning of the year achieve- 
nent scores equivalent to a low third- grade ranking for both reading and math. 

Teacher 501* s instructional system was based on a belief in what she termed 
a step-by-step, developmental, individualized approach. She sought to create 
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st?lf-d1rection in her students so that they could work independently. She fos- 
tered a classroom atmosphere that was quiet and business-like with little in- 
forn-dl Interaction among students. Instruction was sequenced through the use 
of commerically-produced materials, students were diagnosed and prescribed 
into curricula, and they were expected to work independently at their seats. 
For some activities. Teacher 501 grouped students by ability and taught one 
group while others worked independently at their seats. Interestingly, her in- 
struction focused almost solely on math during the seven weeks of observation 
for the study reported here. Students received reading instruction by ability 
groups in the school's reading lab. Language arts instruction was accomplished 
through -assignments in commercially-produced workbooks with little instruc- 
tional time. 

- Data Collection 

Each teacher and the two nonpartici pant observers assigned to him or her 
■et with the Principal Investigators for a full day prior to the opening of 
school. Teachers were asked to describe their "desired" instructional system 
for each subject area, expectations for student perfonnance within the sys- 
tem(s), and both the standards for behavior they would set and the manner in 
which students would be introduced to the system, e.g.. how rules would be 
established. During this free-flow discussion, clarification was sought, and 
teachers were asked to describe what they might expect students to do in cer- 
*iin types of instructional and social situations. Audio-taped recordings of 
these discussions were transcribed and the transcripts were read immediately. 
Whenever a statement seemed to be vague or incomplete, additional information 
was sought from the teacher. 
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Collection of the observational data began one half-hour be. the start 
of the first day of school on Wednesday. September 8. 1976 and continued 
through Thursday. October 21. Observation occurred continually all day. every 
day across a total of 30 days with two exceptions: Thursday. September 9 was 
d school holiday (California Admission Day), and the nonparticipant observers 
were at the R.l on Monday. October 4. to participate in a debriefing session. 

Observational data were collected in two ways. First, two nonparticipant 
observers, trained in naturalistic data collection procedures, were assigned to 
each teacher. For each period of obser-vation. they took extensive notes which 
focused upon and described those events and interactions relative to the way in 
which students were adapting and functioning in the teacher's instructional 
system. Observers worked in shifts of from one hour to one and one-half hours, 
relieving each other in order to provide a rest period. Immediately following 
an observation period, notes were dictated onto audio cassettes. They were re- 
turned dally to the FWL where they were transcribed Into typewritten narrative 
protocols. Figure 1 presents one page from a nonpartici par.t observer's protocol 
and provides an example of one fonn of data composing the nonparticipant 
observation data set for the study. 

Second, the three teachers each served as participant .observers. At the 
end of each day, they dictated audio-recorded responses to questions designed 
to elicit information about the day's significant events and interactions in 
relation to the establishment of the social and instructional systems. In 
addition, teachers were encouraged to share perceptions, frustrations, and any 
insights they felt were important to understanding their classrooms. At the 
end of each week, teachers also recorded a summary statf..nent for the week which 
focused on the extent to which progress was made toward establishing the in- 
structional system in the classroom and what factors, if any, had impeded such 
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Figure 1 

txcerpt from Nonpartlcipant Observer Protocol 



Teacher Numttr; 
Student Number: 
Date of Observation; 
Researcher Number: 
Protocol Number: 



9:45 
9:55 



10:00 
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17 
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22, 
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24, 
25, 
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28. 
29. 
30, 
31, 
32, 
33, 
34. 
35, 
36. 
37, 
38. 
39. 
40, 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 

50. 
d9. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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The student Is matching and listening to a discussion 
' Of whether or not you can measure height. The teacher 
■ IS stni working with objective one wtth only the*^th 
' graders. 

The student does not raise her hand to tell which ob- 
ject has taliness, but continues watching as the 
teacher explains and asks questions. The student 1i 
not smiling. Her eyes have a kind of d dull appear- 
ance to t^em. She continues to listen, but again 
does not smile and her facial expression seems vcrv 
blank and withdrawn. 

In response to the teacher's question of where you 
measure to show height, the student point to the 
cube in front of her which Is made out of foam and 
pick It up. 

She then begins pinning her name tag on to her shirt 
and seems to be playing with it. She Is not listening 
to the discussion that is going on around he'-. 
Then she begins to listen to the teacher and shakes her 
head in response to the teacher's talking about covering 
the drivev'ay to measure error. The teacher hands her 
a rectangular piece of paper approximately 9x4 Inches. 
Tne teacher Is talking abqut covering her driveway and 
IS using the rectangle as an exanple of the driveway 
Surface. The teacher asks tne student, "How would 
you cover my driveway? Wnat kind of measurement would 
we be talking about?" The target student moves her hands 
UP and down the entire surface of the rectangle and 
the teacher responds. "Correct, we are talking about 
area. The student then begins playing with her name 
tag. but IS still listening. End of observation at 
9:45. End of sequence 2. 

The student will now be observed during sequence 5. 
Start time is 9:55. The student is still in the circle 
with the other. 4 graders, discussing what things can 
be measured. She is hold.ng a cardboard dock in her 
hand, as the teacher has ^.sked the students to go get 
objects and bring then back to the circle and discuss 
what can be measured about them. 

The student is listening to Juanlta. who begins to lalk 
to her. She has a big smi'le on her face as Juanlta 
continues to talk to her. (The entire talking lasts 
approximately 5 seconds.) She is moving the hands 
of the clock around the clock and watches Frank tell 
about what things can be measured with his object. 
Then she begins to listen to another student. Helena, 
talk about the pronerties of hers. The teacher asks 
if there is anything else chat can be measured about 
Helena's object, and the student responds, "Perimeter." 
(She wtiispers this and it would be difficult to have 
hj^ard her. I have noticed that her lips have moved 
and they moved and said "perimeter.") She continues 
to listen to Juanita taU about pcrlnetor. 
Tne teacner then asks n^r whji. c .n bj ..icasjivJ j.i 
her object. She gets a gigantic smile on ner face 
and seems to be very happy that the teacher has 
colleJ on iier. Her wiiole factr lights up. She tnen 
says that you can see perimeter, length, area, and 
hnw wid^ thp Clnck is, ^nH shf\u- nf ♦hA'io 

properties with her hands, qoing around the clock 
and over It as she explains area. She continues 
to listen and watch as the teacher discusses assign- 
wnt #1, and then she watches the teachor talk about 
properties of measurement with the string. £nJ of 
Observation, 10;00. End of sequence 4. 
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progress. Both tapes were forwarded to the FWL where they were transcribed into' 
typewritten protocols. Figure 2 presents one p'age from a participant observer 
protocol and provides an example of the participant observation data set for 
the study. 

In order to monitor data collection and adjust this process as necessary, 
the Principal Investigators frequently fr^t with both the participant and non- 
participant observers. 

The three teachers met with the Principal Investigators on the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth Saturdays during the study. The first session was designed to 
adjust participant data collection procedures in order to lessen the burden on 
the teacher. At the other two meetings, teachers were interviewed individually 
with respect to (1) progress in installing their instructional systems, and (2) 
students who were having difficulty adjusting. 

On two occasions the nonparticipant observers met for debriefing sessions 
at the FWL. These took place on Monday of the fifth week of the study, and on 
Friday following the final observation day. At the first debriefing session, a 
decision was made to identify those students who were having difficulty adjust- 
ing to the classroom social and instructional systems and to focus on their be- 
havior as much as possible during the observation without detracting from other 
data collection foci. Otherwise, part of each debriefing day was devoted to a 
variety of summary tasks in which the observers noted impressions -and trends 
and described the instructional and social systems that were in operation in 
their respective classrooms as of that date. 

The data sets for the study, then, included (1) the preactive interview 
statements for each teacher collected, concerning the teacher's expected in- 
structional-social system; (2) daily nonparticipant observer protocols for the 
30 days of observation; (3) daily participant observer protocols; (4) weekly 
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Figure 2 

Excerpt from the Participant Observer Protocol 



Teacner Number: 
Student Number: 
Date of Observation: 
Researcher Number: 
Protocol Number: 



W 

4/28/78 
8 

We started off the hour today by reviewing what char- 
acteristics could be measured. Before we started, I 
asked the students to get out their squares and their 
strings. Some of them had lost, or couldn't find 
their measuring tools so I told ther, to just look at 
someone else's that all they really needed to do was to 
look at them to do tne worksheet that we were planning 
to do today. 

After we reviewed the characteristics (things thhc 
could be measured) we talked about the tools that we 
had and which tools would be best for measuring which 
characteristic. 

I seemed to nave quite a bit of trouble drumming up 
enthusiasm during this discussion. The students 
weren't very interested. I think a lot of it may have 
to do with me. I really didn't feel much like teach- 
ing today. I was sort of tired. I think they were sort 
of feeling the same way. I had two or three students 
that were really responding and the rest didn't seem to 
be too interested. I started calling on a few, trying 
to get some more interest going. 
During the discussions we talked about which tool 
would be best to use for length, width, perireter 
and area. In each case, they said either a square 
or a string could be used, except for area in which we 
decided that the square would be best. I tried to 
get them involved by actually measuring their desks 
with these tools and showing me which one would be best. 
I started to get a little frustrated at one point and 
I said sonetning to the effect that if we didn't get 
going on Jhis, we could spend the wiiole day on it. 
I don't thiok that really had too much effect on them 
one way or anptner. 

After our discussion, I passed out the worksheet, 
"Find the Correct Unit," and I said we were gol.ig 
to help Tom figure out if he measured some things 
correctly. After everyone had their worksheet, ! 
asked someone to read the directions out loud. Then 
I asked them what they were going to do. The 
directions stated that we needed to tell if Tom used 
the correct unit by checking yes or not. When I asked 
what they were going to do, the students said that 
tney were going to help Tom. So they were actually 
parroting back what I had said, rather than really 
paying attention to the directions. I finally asked 
them to re-read the directions. Tiiimy Davis and 
Jerr^ Williams were able to tell me that we were 
going to see if he used the correct unit. 
I think there was ^ome confusion in the word "unit." 
I'm not sure they really understood, what was meant 
by unit. I think that if I had said "tool," they 
would have understood better since we've been 
worKing vyith the word tool on the last worksheet. 
We then went through each one orally together as 
a group and we discussed whether we used the best tool. 
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participant observer summary protocols; and (5) nonpartici pant observer debrief- 
ing summary statements. 

Secondary Data Analysis 

To fulfill the aim of this secondary analysis, it was necessary to show 
how the workings and interactions of elements, particularly task structures, 
were related directly to certain processes and outcomes i.n the classrooms. 
Early in the analysis it was decided to focus on two areas which were felt to 
be suited to this purpose. (1) desist rates, and (2) the process by which aca- 
demic and social groups were fomed in the classrooms. These were areas which 
Bossert (1977a) had found to be strongly influenced by task structure. They 
also are areas which are likely to be' influenced by a wide variety of factors. 
They are. therefore, well suited for an investigation using an ecological 

I 

approach. 

The initial intention was to use the task structures in the fom estab- 
lished by Bossert (1977a. 1977b). From the protocols of the first few days 
of each of the teachers, it was clear that there were few activities which 
clearly fell into the major categories of recitation, class task, or multi-task 
activities, as used by Bossert. However. Bossert described four dimensions 
which formed the basis of his three major categories. These were; group size, 
division of labor, pupil choice, and the extent to which evaluation is public 
and comparable. Each of these dimensions may vary in one respect or another. 
Hroup size can vary from large groups comprising most of the class, to small 
groups within the class, to individuals. Division of labor can vary from all 
students performing the same task to each student performing a different task. 
The locus of control can swing from high teacher control to high student con- 
trol. Performance and evaluation can vary in the degree to which they are 
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l.nvdte or the degree to which they are public and comparable. To a certain 
extent this last dimension is dependent on the others. For example, a large 
group activity where all children are performing the same task will be neces- 
sarily highly public and comparable. Each child can see the level at which 
others are perfonning and where they fit into the overall scheme of perfomance 
in the classroom. It becomes clear to everyone which students receive the 
usually positive rewards for high performance and which receive the usually 
negative sanctions for low performance. 

In theory, the makeup of the task structure determines the patterns of 
rewards and punishments in the classroom, which in turn may Influence the pati 
terns of behavior that become established in classrooms. These structures 
tend to make certain types of behavior more or less likely. 

Oatd analysis proceeded as follows. From the protocols of the early weeks, 
types of task structures were delineated and code letters were assigned. De- 
tailed descriptions and hypotheses '•'^ncerning these various task structures are 
i-esented later. The particular task structures' categorization employed in 
••-his study grew both from theoretical concerns and from the empirical data. 
:ney are not intended to be descriptive of all activities observed in the three 
classroans studied here. 

The full range of task structure divisions and the coding schema were 
established by the time the third week of observations had been read. Once 
^he coding schema was developed, weeks four. five, and six were coded first 
•id then the first three weeks were receded. Week seven was not coded because 
^'n>c constraints did not allow for this. This receding was done to ensure 
sUndardizdt ion. 

Other types of behavior and events also were coded. All desists were 
coded according to whether they were directed to the whole group, to smaller 
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groups. or to individuals. Since the observers specifically were instructed to 
note an behavior controls used by the teachers, it is reasonably certain that 
the desist rates are accurate. Since the observers had no notion of the task 
structures described in this report, any minor errors in their reports of behav- 
ior controls are likely to have been evenly distributed among the task struc- 
tures which later were delineated. O 

All statements by teachers which served as positive reinforcements to in- 
dividuals, small groups, or to the whole class also were coded. There is no 
certainty as to the degree of accuracy with which these were noted by the ob- 
servers. Because of this and the small number of such statements which were 
reported, no attempt was made to analyze the relationship of these reinforce- 
ments with other elements. 

At the outset the sanctions students made to each other also were coded. 
Again, so few were reported that this was not pursued. An attempt also was 
made to code whether or not the activity included work on which the children 
were to bo graded, and who was to grade the work (the teacher or other chil- 
dren). It wa^. impossible to extract this information from the data with any 
consi stency. / 

The coding initially was done directly on a copy of the protocols. A cod- 
ing sheet summarizing each day was then prepared. A sample coding sheet ap- 
pears in Appendix B. More concise summaries of each day also were prepared, 
noting the total amount of each type of activity for that day and what the de- 
sist rates were for each. From these summaries, a summary of each week for 
each teacher was prepared. The proportion of time devoted to each type of 
activity was reported and the associated desist rates also reported. These 
weekly summaries appear in Appendix A. Finally, cumulative summaries for the 
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six weeks' studies for each teacher were complied. These also appear in 
Appendix A. 

It was particularly difficult to ascertain the teacher-designated acadenic 
groups or the self-chosen peer groups of the children. This information was 
not collected directly by the observers as they had not been instructed to col- 
lect this infonnation. In the analysis which follows, indirect means were used 
to identify peer-chosen or academic groups. The analysis of each classroom re- 
quired different approaches to obtain the makeup of these groups. The exact 
procedure used in relation to each class is described in the text of this re- 
port in the section on peer associations (Chapter Four). A fairly general 
procedure which was applicable to all the classrooms was the examination of 
the pattern of the children's interactions. Interactions which occurred during 
recess and free time were assumed to be most indicative of self-chosen social 
groups. 
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CHAPTER m 



A DISCUSSION OF THE ELEF€NTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL-SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
RELATED TO THE TASK STRUCTURE ANALYSIS OF THREE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 



This chapter examines elements of classroom instructional-social systems 
which seem to be important determinants of activities and patterns of behaviors 
which develop. The paper cited earlier by Dawson, Tikunoff, and Ward identi- 
fied ten elements central to the analysis of these patterns. These were: 

Student(s) 
Teacher 

Other human elements 

Role . . 

Time 

Pf\ysical locus and arrangement 

Educational materials 

Task 

Standards and sanctions 
Communication 



In relation to the data base for the three classrooms (101, 202, 502), eight of 
these elements were useful constructs for this secondary analysis while two 
were not: role, and educational materials. In addition, one other element, 
external factors, emerged as important in the process of analysis. 

The nature of the data did not permit the consideration of role as an ele- 
ment in this analysis. It may be that the concept of role is so interconnected 
with teacher and students and their interactions that It will not stand on its 
own as a separate element. Similarly, educational materials as an element 
could not be assessed based on the information obtained in the protocols. 

Each of these elements is multifaceted, and it is impossible to explore 
them fully in this analysis. Furthermore, the elements are not static in class- 
room settings but operate interactively. This section will examine facets of 
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eight elements which analysis of these data suggests are critical to understand- 
ing activities and emergent patterns of classroom behavior. These are students, 
teacher, other human elements, time, physical locus and arrangement, standards 
and sanctions, ccnmunication and external factors. Task as an element will be 
discussed In Chapter 3 in relation to task structures. Finally, Chapter Four 
ddds d section on the relationship of task structures and peer associations. 

The Elements 

Student 

The most outstanding student characteristic to have significant impact on 
the classroom (particularly as it affected the behavior of the teacher) was stu- 
dent disruptiveness. The occurrence of such behavior frequently was reported 
in considerable detail. Each class had a few children who were identified both 
by the teacher and the nonparticipant observers as being "problems" or poten- 
tial problems. "Problems" always meant behavior problems. In contrast, stu- 
..p<»ts whr consistently had difficulty with their work but who were quiet chil- 
c!ren were not labelled as problems. In addition, the fate of the designated 
;iroble(" children in 501 was quite different from that of the problem children 
!n the other two classrooms (101 and 202). 

An interesting study of what happened to these problem children could re- 
sult from further analysis of these data. Only a few of the general processes 
.1^ work will be noted here, however. 

Very few references were made about the quiet and shy students. It is, 
therefore, difficult to know exactly what they were doing most of the time. 
Apparently they received relatively less teacher time than other students, 
though even this is difficult to verify from the protocols. 
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The children observed in this study all had several years of prior school 
experience. They entered the classroom on the first day of the new school year 
already having been more or less socialized to "proper" school behavior. The 
amount and kind of prior socialization children have. had are important as they 
teach the child the noms and expectations of the classroom. Such learning, and 
the ability to act in accordance with these learned prohibi tions and norms, can 
be considered important characteristics of the elenient. student. This was made 
especially clear during the first few days of the tem as the chil dren. knew 
most of the expected and acceptable "school-time" behavior. For instance, the 
teachers spent the first days and weeks, not teaching the students proper 
school behavior, but teaching them particular fonns acceptable to the particu- 
lar teacher. They already know about lining up. and doing so in boys' lines 
and girls' lines. The actual variation in such behavior demanded by the three 
teachers was minor compared to the overall similarities of major behavior pat- 
terns. Students generally had learned the school game well, and had little 
difficulty making the adjustments to particular teachers. 

Other Characteristics of the students, such as sex. age. race and socio- 
econanic background, undoubtedly are important. Data on these characteristics, 
however, are recorded only globally in this study and. therefore, add little to 
analysis for this element. 



Teacher 



Although the teacher and students are very important elements in a class- 
room, it is very difficult to isolate "teacher" separately as an element. Many 
characteristics of a teacher become visible only in interactions with other 
elements. So the impact and role of the teacher often will be referred to in 
other parts of this report. Here, teacher personality and teaching style will 
be discussed briefly. 
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The three teachers possessed quite different personalities and styles. If 
each teacher were to be rated on a scale with authoritarian at one end. demo- 
cratic in the middle, and laissez-faire at the other end. Teacher 501 would 
fall at th6 authoritarian end. Teacher 202 in the middle, and Teacher 101 at 
the laissez-faire extreme (though certainly closer to the middle than the end.) 
None of the teachers fell clearly into any single category as they all display- 
ed qualities from all categories at one time or another. 

The effect of their varying personalities probably was felt by the chil- 
dren as much through the types of activities the teachers chose as through 
their direct interaction with the teachers. Teacher- student relationships and 
interactions certainly were affected by the personalities of individual teach- 
ers. However, to isolate the effects of these interactions, based on the data 
in this study, is difficult. More important to this analysis is the influence 
of the particular task structure In use which greatly affects the quality of 
interactions. For instance. Teacher 501. whose behavior often was rigid and 
authoritarian, was able to both joke and talk seriously with the children dur- 
ing their free time and during some multi-task type activites. On the other 
hand. Teacher 101. the "loosest" of the teachers, became quite authoritarian 
in his actions during large group activities. 

Other Human Elements \^ 

Classroom aides, principals, and parents all had varying degrees of influ- 
ence on the functioning of the classrooms studied. The effects of these influ- 
ences on children were both direct and indirect. 

The impact of aides in the classrooms was felt both in their presence and 
in their absence. Teacher 202 had the help of an aide several times a week. 
On the basis of the protocols, the only visible impact of the aide wa^ in accel- 
erating the completion of the early student evaluations done by the teacher 
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curing the first few weeks. The atde took small groups or individuals and 
tested them while the teacher, unencumbered by testing responsibilities, work- 
ed with the rest of the class. The evaluations performed by the aidt probably 
were quite important, but the evidence from the protocols is not specific on 
this. 

Teacher 501 had had an aide in previous years. All her classroom struc- 
tures were designed for an aide to be present and work with part of the class 
while she worked with the rest. As a result of not having an aide during the 
period of observation. Teacher 501 unsuccessfully attempted to force her usual 
structures into a fonn that would enable the class to function along the basic 
lines of prior years when she had had an aide. 

Other human elements, such as principals and parents, also had consider- 
able impact on the classroom even though they rarely were present. They might 
be alternately classified under the category of external factors, for the two 
categories lose their distinction at this point. An ecological approach, how- 
ever, must take them into consideration. 

Parents may have an impact on the classroom in a number of ways. They may 
try to influence how the teacher treats their children or how the teacher runs 
the classroom. At another level, parental pressure groups may form for "open 
classrooms," or for schools to "go back to basics," thereby having a more glob- 
al effect. One example of direct parental influence in this study concerns 
the assignment of homework by Teacher 101. He began to give homework in re- 
sponse to parental pressure despite his own doubts regarding its value at that 
time. 

Principals may also affect classrooms in a variety of ways. Teachers some- 
times look to the principal for help and guidance in dealing with the problems 
in the classroom. Teacher 501 depended on the principal to deal with what was 
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perceived to be a rather difficult student. However, principals may have a 
more general effect through the institution of their own policies. For example, 
a new principal was assigned to Teacher 101 's school after the first few weeks 
of the term. She pressured the teachers to follow official district rules and 
policies (which presumably they had not been doing until then). In compliance. 
Teacher 101 sharply decreased the amount of recess and free time for his class. 
The effects of decreases in time on these activities are discussed below. 

Time 

Time, as an element, can be measured in at least two ways: the total time 
spent on certain activities, and the proportion of time spent on these activi- 
ties. The total amount of observation time varied slightly for each classrocni. 
The hours of observation for the three classrooms for six weeks (excluding 
lunch time) can be seen on Table 1. 



Table 1 

Total Minutes of Observation for Each Class, and 
the Proportion of Time Spent in the Classroom (Six Weeks) 



Teacher Minutes Observed 


Minutes in 


Class Proportion in Class 


101 7002 


5466 




202 7662 


6744 




501 7782 


6996 


90% 



^otal : for 101, 116.7 hours, or 91.1 hours in class; 202, 127.7 hours, or 112.4 
hours in class; and 501, 129.7 hours, or 116.6 hours in class. 



As can be seen, the total number of hours observed for Teacher 101 was 
116.7, with 91.1 of this comprising in-class observation. For Teacher 202, 
the total was 127.7. with 112.4 of those in-house, and for Teacher 501 totals 
were 129.7 and 116.6. 

Only a small difference exists between Teacher SOl and Teacher 202 in this 
regard due largely to a few hours of missing protocols for; Teacher 202. The - 
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difference between Teacher 101 and the other teachers is equivalent to having a 
total of two days less over the 30 days of observation as the length of the 
school day here was shorter than for the other two teachers. 

When the proportion of time spent in each classroom is examined, i.e., 
with recess and PL time subtracted, the differences or similarities have more 
significance. Teacher 101 had the equivalent of five fewer S-hour school days 
than Teacher 501. 

In view of the behavior and interactions examined, the proportion of in- 
class spent on various activities appears more meaningful than either the total 
a percentage of total class time. Nonetheless, both statistics will be offered 
in Appendix A. 

The timing of certain activities is significant. Timing in relation to 
specific types of., activities and groupings has been examined and will be dis- 
cussed in a later section. There also are other aspects of timing: the se- 
quence of differing types of activities, the differences between mornings and 
afternoons, and, in general, the relationship of time and timing to other 
elements. 

' "hysical Locus and Arrangements 

The physical locus and arrangement of the classroom is potentially very 
important. By influencing the "traffic flow" inside the classroom, the physi- 
cal locus and arrangement may encourage or inhibit certain patterns of inter- 
dction of student/teacher behavior. The extent to which a classroom is cheer- 
ful, comfortable, stimulating, and clean also may have an effect on behavior. 
For example, in Classroom 101 the windows had been replaced by a translucent 
material making the rooms seem gloomy. Again, the protocols did not focus on 
providing information assessing these factors. 
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There were a few areas where the teachers' use of space and seating 
drrangements had potentially important consequences. This is discussed in full 
Idter in the section on groups and grouping. At this point a few brief notes 
dre necessary. 

Teacher 501 specifically used the seating arrangement to separate children 
who.li she felt fooled around or talked too much. She attempted to control be- 
havior by decreasing opportunities for what she considered to be negative be- 
havior. In contrast. Teacher 202 did not use the seating arrangement in this 
way. The following excerpt frc3m the protocols is an example of Teacher 202 's 
approach to the problem. She held two boys after school to talk with them; 

Teacher 202 asks Harry and Brad if they're anxious to 
go home. She then asks them if they like waiting. 
Harry says that he doesn't like waiting. The teacher 
talks about the two of them sitting together. She 
offers them a number of possibilities, one of which 
is to change their seats. Brad says that he doesn't 
think that changing their seats would be the best 
idea. The indication here is that it would be better 
to be quiet. Teacher 202 probes to get them to reveal 
what the seating arrangement is, which means what the 
necessity for sitting together is. Teacher 202 asks 
whether they had seated themselves together because 
she as.signed them those positions, or whether they 
had chosen those positions themselves. Harry responds 
that they had chosen to sit next to each other. 
Teacher 202 then probes for a few more moments in 
order to have them realize that they made this choice 
and that they're responsible for the two of them 
sitting together. She says, "The room is off balance." 
She indicates that the two boys, Brad and Harry, are 
always doing something else. She discusses the prob- 
lem with them. One of the problems recently was the 
clay on the floor which is mentioned in an earlier 
protocol. Teacher 202 says that she doesn't want to 
hassle them, but then she doesn't want to take the 
responsibility for them which is their own. She 
talks with them and tells them that they're playing 
games with her. She asks them what they're going to 
do about the situation. She talks about when it's 
appropriate fir them to share and when it isn't appro- 
priate for th<'m to share. They both agree that they 
should be quiet and that moving their seats isn't 
going to solve the problem. They also agree on some 
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hand signals that the teacher will give them 
when they've been talking and goofing off, which is a 
V sign, a victory sign, and also a signal for when they 
are very good, which is a thumbs up sign. 

(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/28 1:25) 
Teacher 202 tried to change behavior patterns by creating internal changes 
on behalf of the students. Teacher 501 attempted to change behavior by manipu- 
lating the externa] environment. However, it is difficult to predict any long- 
temi consequences just from the 30 days of protocols that were analyzed. 

Standards and Sanctions 

The primary types of sanctioning behavior examined are designated as "de- 
sists" (following Bossert, 1977b). A desist is a directive from the teacher 
to students to modify their behavior. It is identical to "behavior controls" 
referred to in the protocols. Desists usually took the form of a few words 
telling children to sit down and stop talking and so forth. Sometimes verbal 
statements were unnecessary as the teacher used hand signals or stared at a 
child until the message was received. These nonverbal behavior controls also 
are considered to be desists. Desists were divided into three categories de- 
pending on the size of the group th'j teacher attempted to control; first, 
large group desists (Ds), which were issued to the whole class; second, de- 
sists directed toward groups within the classroan (DGs); third, desists directed 
dt individuals or pairs of individuals (DIs). Unfortunately, no differentia- 
tion was mode in the protocols between private and public desists among the 
ris. It is likely that beino publicly singled out and disciplined has differ- 
ent implications than private disciplining. It also is likely that desists 
directed toward groups ("Boys," "Blue group") serve to strengthen a sense of 
belonging to that group. Individuals or groups who are recipients of repeated 
public desists are likely to be identified by others as troublemakers to be 
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dvoided. An interesting study would be'to assess the popularity of those stu- 
dents who frequently were disciplined. 

It is l.ikely that standards in the classroom also are established by a 
host of patterns of rewards, punishments, and other cues given to the children, 
^or exanple, there are the teachers' verbal expressions of standards: "You 
shouJA do this," and "I expect you to do that," and so on. Interestingly, 
the teachers here had quite different standards for different children. Not 
only did standards shift frcm child to child, th-y sometimes shifted from day 
to day or even hour to hour. An important factor in these shifts was the vary- 
ing nature of the different activities taking place .in the classroom. However, 
factors such as the teacher's mood also affected what kinds of behavior were 
tolerated. 

Conimuni cati on 

This element follows directly from the previous one. A fascinating aspect 
nf the classroom occurrences studied was how and to what extent the teachers' 
verbal camiunlcations were of varying quality. The instructions given by 
Teacher 601 often were confusing and incomplete. She appeared unwilling to 
Hsten to the children. When she did listen, her responses sometimes were 
inaopropridte. In contrast, Teacher 202's instructions were clear and lengthy. 
She spent more time giving directions than any of the other teachers. The 
children understood clearly what was expected of them. Teacher 202 also spent 
'.-OMsiderable time talking with the children. Her tendency, however, was to 
^'.e-ir what, she wanted to hear. On several occasions, her own recollections, 
^aped daily, i^/ere in marked contrast to reports of the same discussions in the 
protocols made by the nonpart ici pant observers. 
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Standards and expectations were conmunicated not only by explicit vorbal 
instructions. None of the teachers had particularly consistent standards al- 
though sane overall patterns did emerge. As a result, the children had to 
learn from-day to day and from activity to activity how to define the changing' 
situations. There were many cues they may have had. For example, they could 
watch how other children were treated and how the teacher responded to particu- 
lar behaviors of other children. However, because the teachers varied their 
behavior from friendly joking to rigid refusal to interact, it seems that the 
students constantly had to "test the waters" in order to know what was expected. 

The students in Classroom 501 probably had the most difficulty assessing 
whdt behavior was appropriate in any given situat.ion. Teacher SOl-'s expecta- 
tions and standards constantly fluctuated, sometimes varying over time and 
from student to student. Few clues were available at any given time. They 
were in no position to observe how other students were being treated and they 
were not able to associate certain behaviors with particular activities. 
Thus, each student regularly had to test the situtation to discover what the 
acceptable behaviors were. Teacher 501 often placed them in a "no win" or 
"Catch-22" position. The following example reveals the general problem in 
coinnunlcation with Teacher 501. The total time elapsed is about ten minutes. 

"You people (r(ferring to the entire group she has been 
working with) miy get a book and come back and bring it 
here and read." They all get up. Teacher 501 then says, 
"Two at a time." Then she says, "Sit down." And she 
does a gesture with her hands indicating that they are 
to sit down. Then the teacher says, "Lenore and Jorge, 
you may start...." Michael is now at the paperback book- 
shelf and Agnes gets out of her seat and begins walking 
toward the paperback bookshelf. The teacher says, "Agnes, 
sit down. Only one child may get out of their seat at a 
time." Agnes is now at the bookcase. The teacher repeats 
the rule about only one person being out of their seat at 
a time. Alan and Michael sit down.... Shawn gets out of 
his seat, but looks to see if Alan is going to come up to 
the bookshelf when he s^es that Alan is coming. Shawn, 
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who IS closer to the bookshelf, nevertheless, sits down. 
The teacher says to her spelling group. "Did you guys all 
get books and are reading? I don't see any reading." In 
tact, Jorge and Lenore were the only two children who had 
gotten books... Now Larry is halfway out of his seat and 
bending Odckwards. I think he is trying to get a pencil 
or something that has fallen behind his desk. At any 
rate, the teacher comes over to him and says, "You need 
to sit down." Once again in her matter-of-fact manner. 
He begins by saying something to her (I cannot understand 
what he says), but she cuts him off and says, "You need to 
sit down." He does sit down. The teacher then goes to 
the door. ... 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/13 10:13 - 10:22) 
Another Important factor in communication in the classrooms was the pres- 
ence of non-English speaking students. All three classrooms had at least one 
student who knew little or no English. Teachers handled this situation in var- 
ious ways. Teacher 501. for example, seated a norvEnglish speaking. Asian stu- 
dent next to a bilingual Asian student. This provided someone to talk with as 
well as someone to translate the teacher's instructions. Teacher 202, being 
bilingual, had conversation with and gave instructions to her Spanish speaking 
student.. Teacher 101 situated his non-English speaking students together with 
the few children having reading problems, giving this small group much more 
r.eacher attention than any other classroom group. Teacher 101 often expressed 
considerable frustration with the language barrier. However, the nonpartici- 
oAnt Observers in 101 commented near the end of the observation period that 
Mu- two Spanish speaking boys were learning English quickly. 

! xte rnal Factors 

There were many external factors with important consequences fcr what hap- 
;v'iod in the classroom. Some outstanding examples are noted below. 

For reasons not made clear in the protocols, third graders were transferred 
into Cldssrooin 101. which began the year as a fourth-grade classroom, and by 
^he end of the observation period, comprised one-third of the whole class. 
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This transfer had implications for how the teacher grouped the children and 
what kind of work he assigned. All the classrooms had a steady flow of new 
and old students entering *nd exiting, and a period of adjustment always was 
necessary for the teacher and the students whenever a new student arrived. 

Problems and decisions at the administrative level had effects and these 
were most noticeable in Classrooms 101 and 501. At various times both Teachers 
101 and 501 were visibly upset and angry when ..they became involved in adminis- 
trative incidents. They brought their negative emotions into the classrooms 
and seemed to over-react to misbehavior of their students for brief periods 
from a few minutes to a few hours. Teacher 202 occasionally responded simi- 
larly, yet her responses appeared to be connected to other things. One nonpar- 
ticipant observer commented that Teacher 202 had been on a new diet one week, 
and seemed more tense than usual. 

The decision to give standardized achievement tests was made at the state 
level and administered in all three classrooms. The choices as to what tests 
were to bo used and on which days they were to be administered were determined 
dt the district level. Administration of these tests clearly affected normal 
classroom activity. 

Finally, each of the classrooms had telephones which produced decided ef- 
fects. Whenever the phone rang, the class was disrupted. When a phone rang 
during large group activities, the teacher had to expend considerable time and 
energy to recall the class's attention after the phone call. 
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CHAPTER THREL 



A (JUMPAKISON OK THE TASK STRUCTURES OF THE 
THREE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 



A nunibcr of distinct task structures is found in classrooms. Bossert 

(lyz/d) divided task structures into three types: recitation (R), class task 

(CO. and multi-task (MT). He describes them as follows: 

Recitation, an extreniely ccmmon instructional organization, 
'nvolves the whole class or a large group of children in a 
•^^nglc task: the children listen to the teacher, raise 
their hands when a question is asked, wait to be recognized 
and give an answer. Childre- can ask questions when they 
do not understand the material, though the teacher usually 
controls the flow of questions and answers. During recita- 
tion a child's performance is very public. When the re- 
sponse IS correct, the teacher usually praises the child, 
and when the response is incorrect, the teacher either 
corrects it or asks the same question of another pupil. 
Since the task and content are the same, pupils' perfor- 
nances can be canpared easily. 

Another task structure might be called class tasks. 
Worksheets, tests, or any other tasks assignea~ro the entire 
class fit into this category. Sometimes pupils may organize 
some of their own class tasks; however, the teacher usually 
assigns the task that every child must complete. Performance 
on a class-tdsk activity is less public than recitation. 
Since these tasks are done independently or in small groups, 
neither all pupils nor the teacher can observe each other 
constantly w^iile they are working, though pupils' perfor- 
mances are comparable due to the common task. 

The third type of task structure is the multi-task or- 
ganization, consisting of tasks like independent reading, 
small group and independent project, art work, and crafts. 
ThosG activities involve the greatest amount of pupil choice 
in organizing and completing task activites. Like class 
task, multi-task involves independent or small group work. 
The distinctive characteristic of multi-task activities, 
however, is that many different tasks are being worked on 
simultaneously. Since the class is involved in a variety of 
activities, the teacher and children rarely are able to ob- 
serve the task performance of every pupil. Furthermore, 
pupils' performances cannot be compared except among a 
few children doing the same task. 
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Thf organization of Instructional activities, then, can 
be described in terms of the size of the work group, the 
number of different tasks being completed at the same time 
(the organization of labor), the amount of pupil choice in 
organizing the tasks, and the extent to which evaluations 
of task performance are public and comparable. 

(Bossert, 1977a, pp. 4-5) 
The nature of the task structure can have important consequences both for 
student and teacher behavior. Short-term consequences with immediate effects 
on behavior can be uDserved in each classroom as the structure changes from one 
task to another during the day or week. Task structures can influence the 
amount of noise, movement, and student-to-student interaction a teacher will 
allow. They can detennine whether a teacher will relate to students' in a per- 
sonal, individual manner or as members of a group to be treated equally despite 
individual variations. They can determine, too, whether a student is grouped 
or made to feel part of a group, based on academic skills or the teacher's 
perceptions of such skills. 

The cumulative effect of these structures can be substantial, for students 
can come to see themselves as members of a sub-group, either elite or low- 
ranking, and therefore become stigmatized. 

Bossert's task categories were not directly applicable to the classrooms 
in this study. Many of the classrooms' activities, which would be described 
generally as cldj.s tasks, displayed a number of heterogeneous characteristics 
and structures that differed frcm Bossert's pattern. A finer division of class 
task type activities was necessary. Also, a number of large group activities 
thai occurred in these classrooms did not fit into Bossert's recitation cate- 
gory. A set of large group activity categories was needed, of which recitation 
was only one form. Finally, few types of activities paralleled the multi-task 
category. Thobe multi-task activities that did exist displayed important 
differences, particularly with regard to pupil choice. 

ERIC ^ ^ 
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The task structures employed in this study were derived from the protocols 
depicting classrocn activity. The important aspect of.Bossert's work is not 
the specific tasks he describes, but the effects of the components of those 
tasks on short- and long-tem behavior of students and teachers. Bosserfs di- 
mensions of group size, division of labor, pupil choice, and evaluation were 
e»nployed as a basis for organizing the major activity categories of Large Group 
Structures, Class Task Structures, and Multi-Task Structures. Within the major 
categories, most individual task structures vary along one or more dimensions 
although certain dimensions remain constant. In such instances, there were 
other important variations: whether or not students were required to be ac- 
tively engaged in the activity, whether or not students were grouped for the 
activity according to academic skill or achievement levels, and whether or 
not the activity was chiefly academic with a reward structure based on academic 
skills or achievement. Although the following analysis begins with the cate- 
gorization of classroom activity according to Bosserfs ( 1977a) dimensions, 
some categories have been reorganized, especially within the multi-task cate- 
gory. These newly organized categories more accurately reflect the organiza- 
tion and activity of the classrooms under study. Detailed descriptions and 
examples of the various categories used will comprise the main part of this 
chapter. In addition, hypotheses will be advanced concerning the effects 
each structure is likely to have on students and teachers. 

One major premise of the task structure approach is that teacher and stu- 
dent behavior is shaped and influenced by the intrinsic characteristics and 
demands of the task structure. Observed teachers each had quite different 
personalities and teaching styles yet their behavior was surprisingly similar 
when compared during similar activities. The following examples provide some 
support for the hypotheses concerning the short-term consequences of activity 
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structures. Later sections in this analysis will demonstrate the validity of 
hypotheses for long-tem effects. 

The activity df)d/or task structures presented here are not meant to be 
comprehensive of all those to be found in classrooms. Instead, they emerged 
froii analysis of data under study, and serve to describe" how three fourth-grade 
teachers organized instruction in their classrooms. 

Large Group Activities 

Large group activities generally are those in which most or all students 
perform the same task under the control of the teacher. Examples might be 
teacher-led discussions or oral recitation. Perfonnances and evaluations tend 
to be highly public and comparable since all students are able to both observe 
their peers' performances and make comparisons among themselves. Thus, "top" 
students stand out when they receive positive reinforcement as do the "bottom" 
students, who usually are the focus of negative sanctions. 

The public nature of large group activities dictates that teachers treat 
all students equally, measuring them by the same standards of performance. To 
do otherwise might be viewed as showing favoritism. Thus, a teacher who ap- 
plies individualistic criteria for public rewards and punishments is likely to 
experience considerable student pressure for equal treatment. Large group 
activities are designed such that it is difficult for a teacher to handle di 
cipline problems in a personal way. For example, teachers cannot both lead a 
-:'ass discussion and counsel an individual student. Thus, teachers tend to 
handle infractions by using brief, public sanctions directed at the offending 
student(s). Students who refuse to comply after a few desists from the teacher 
often are sent out of the room. In addition, a large group activity generally 
limits student-to-student interaction. Students who talk with each other 
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during these activities are viewed as being disruptive. Teachers generally 
establish a system like raising hands so that only one student talks at a 
time. Interaction-, are limited to teacher-to-student and student-to-teacher, 
and few student-to-student interactions are tolerated. 

Large group activities limit the behavior of teachers, although individual 
personalities can moderate a given situation. Examples showing how teacher 
personality can mediate the effects of task structures are included in Chapter 



Four. 



Table 2 delineates the structures for a number of different types of large 
group activities categorized for Teachers 101, 202, and 501. These are pre- 
sented and described below. In addition, for each large group activity, data 
are presented to illustrate the number of minutes and percent of class time 
allocated by each teacher. 

Large Group Activities Ra and Rb 

As the summary charts indicate, there are a number of different types of 
large group activities. Two of these-Ra and Rb-are considered together be- 
cause their characteristics and consequences are similar. A description and 
discussion of each will be presented ftrst. Then, examples drawn from the 
narrative protocols under study will be provided. 

Ra large c|roup activities. Ra is a large group activity usually involving 
the entire class. The teacher talks to or lectures the class and no response 

required or expected from the students. Most of the observed Ra type activ- 
ity consisted of giving directions for work or giving information on rules and 
expectations (standards and sanctions). Lecturing to convey academic knowledge 
was rare. 
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Table Lanu? Group Activity Structure Cciteycrius 



Task 
Category i 



Re 



*Xvii:iplf:> of Activity 



; Tedcher tdlks to class, 
1 often tjivir.tj directions; 
1 student response is 



f 



required or expected 



Recitdtion: teacher asks 
qiiesMons; students 
answer dloud, read aloud 



SiMtwork and boardwork; 
s'.jdents actively enyayed 
while teacher presents 
material 



Organizing Characteristics 
of Activ ity Str uctures 



Presentation to group 
such as iMovies; students 
{uissivel> participate 



Group activity: active 
jrirt. 'Ci pat ion of whole 
class, fiusic lesson 



Class or group di s- 
ciission unrelated to 
acuteinic material 



Large 
group 



Large 
group; 
some- 
t imes 
smal 1 
groups 



Di vision 
of Labor 

Si riy le 
task 



Pu;)11 
Choice 

Teacher 
control 



Eval ua- 
t inn 



Non 



e 



Single 1 Teacher ■ Public and 
task ' control ; cocijiarable 



Single 1 Teacher Public and 
task : cofitrol . coniparablu 



S i ng 1 e 
task 



j Teacher 

I control ; 

i but stu- 

i dent 

I attention 

' not en- 

i forced 




Si ngle ; Teacher 
task 



' control; 

some 
I pupil 



None 



r 



Single j Teacher | 

task I control ; i 

some i 

pupil I 

choice ! 



None 



.... i ... 



Ifi .in \\d dctivity, while t.he todcher is talkimj to the cldss no student 
• 'r.K,: ions are tolerated sinc(> they are seen as disruptions to the teacher's 
' -'Sen',) lori. Student behavior, which would be ignored in other circumstdrices, 
. likely be control UhI by the teacfier yivincj a laryc nui.iber of desists. Hg- 
■i.r.c the todcher's attention and responsibility are fociised on the whole class, 
•''•sMfuil )/e(i .>f.tei:i)*s '.o work nut individual, student preb Ii.i;;s arc difficult. 
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Si(jnitic<H.t disruptions from students are likely to lead to students' temporary 
removal fron the classroom. 

All of the above cofiiinents apply equally Rb type activities. What dis- 
timjuishes the two is that Ra activities do not require any academic perform- 
.•na^ on bei^l f of students. Therefore, there is no differentiation between 
siiKlonts based on academic skills. No one stands out as being a high or low 
perfonier. However, students who misbehave during large group activities by 
talking, excessive movement, or inattention to the teacher will stand out dur- 
ing Ra activities. These students probably will be disciplined frequently and 
I'ublicly, and therefore be identified by themselves and/or by other students 
js a subgrodp or sub-type. "Good" students do not stand out in this way. 
' liteness is not likely to form as a result of Ra type activities. 

One possible effect of a substantial amount of Ra activity, particularly 
when cunbined with a teacher giving clear instructions, is that students will 
know exactly what is expected of them in other situations. Lower desist rates 
-.ay well occur in these activities than might be experienced in classrooms 
where less time is given to instruction-giving, and some misbehavior may be 
the result of frustrated ch'ldren who are unaware of what to do. This is 
hkoly to result in some disciplinary actions frcri the teacher. 

As can be seen on Tdble 3, Teacher 202 devoted inore time to this activity 
than either of the other two (646 minutes), but the percentages of in-class 

Table 3. Tine Spent in Ra Activities 



Teacher 


Minutes spent 


Percent of 


Percent of 




in activity 


total time 


in-class time 


101 


394 


5.0 


7.2 


202 


646 


8.4 


9.6 


501 


408 


8.4 


5.8 
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tv.cs dre very similar. One explanation for this might be that, in Classroom 
time wds taken for class meetings wherein rules were established or nego- 
•i.'»od. The other two teachers did not do this. 

g'-oup activities. Rb activity is the closest to what Bossert 
cdlls recitation type activities. It. too. involves a large group, usually the 
'^nMre class. The teacher presents material to the class, eliciting responses 
t^. -luestions. Another form of Rb occurs when the teacher calls on students to 
-vH^ ..loud from a text or ditto sheet. The teacher will praise those who do 
we•^ and will criticize, although often in a gentle manner, those who make 

As can be seen on Table 4, Teachers 101 and 202 are closest in the percent- 
'■ie nf ^n-class time allocated to Rb activities. However, the amount of time 

Table 4. Time Spent in Rb Activities 



"e.icher Minutes spent Percent of Percent of 

in activity total timp in-class time 



w 

394 . 5.1 5.8 

220 2.8 3.1 



'•^^cc.ted to this activity by Teacher 501 is close enough such that there was 
'"•r copsidered to be a great deal of difference among them. 

In nany respects the characteristics and consequences of Ra and Rb activ- 
••'^"s -ire similar. The important and crucial difference is the public and com- 
i'MhU> nature of student performance and evaluation in an Rb activity. In an 
activity it is clear to the wh-'le class who are the high and wtio are the low 
"crfomers. The class is aware that perfoniiance is the key to receiving rewards 
fra^. the teacher while low performance leads to negative responses. Students 
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who are not actively performing are able to compare themselves to students who 
are» and thus can determine where they fit in the classroom hierarchy of skill 
levels. Bossert found that in classrooms where recitation type activities pre- 
dominated, student cliques formed based on academic skills. 

Examples of Ra and Rb large group activities . Teacher 501 generally was 
the most rigid of the three teachers and usually tolerated only minimal amounts 
of talking and interactions among the students. The following excerpt is from 
the first day of school and is exemplary of Ra large group activity. 

The teacher says, "I need everyone's attention." She then 
explains the procedures for playground equipment; she inter- 
rupts herself describing where the balls are kept and who 
can use them by saying, "I need you to sit still (emphasis) 
while I'm talking, not moving mouths or bodies." A student 
starts to ask a question and the teacher says, "Your ques- 
tion will have to wait until I am done." Another student 
has his hand up. This is Billie, I believe, and the teacher 
says, "You can't listen with your hand up." She then pro- 
ceeds lo say that they will take the balls and put them back 
in the basket when they are done with them, that a student 
will be picked each week to be in charge of the balls. That 
they are not to play with the ball exclusively, they are 
just responsible for the balls. She then tells Lance that 
he needs to sit down. Lance doesn't sit down. She then 
says, "Sit down where you are, FREEZE." Lance makes several 
jerking motions and then stops. Teacher 501 says, "Thank you." 
She does not do this sarcastically, but with an even tone. 
Lance then continues to move around and talk when the teacher 
begins to address the class again; she then says to Lance, 
"Come here a minute, you'll need to wait outside the class- 
rocm door." When she finishes describing where the baskets 
will be kept so the balls may be pldced in it, she asks if 
there are any questions. And a girl asks a quostion about 
lunch. The teacher says, "1 really cu.^'t give you more in- 
formation now, you'll have to wait forty minutes." She then 
says to a boy, "I don't like it when you are moving when I 
am talking; put those down, down now!" — referring to some 
pick-up sticks that they need to take home, insurance papers, 
lunch qualifying papers, etc.... She then interrupts her 
talk to say to a girl rhetorically, "Do you hear people mov- 
ing? I do, too; and I don't like it. You have to sit still." 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/8 11:15) 
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Rb larye group activity was characterized by this excerpt frori Teacher 
iors protocols. The students have just completed a math worksheet. 

The teacher then asks the students to please tell what 
answers i.ey have, fie calls on Raphael. Eric. Juan. 
Martd. Thonias and says. "Excellent!" when the; give the 
correct response. Thomas has been called on. and he 
does not know what number they are on. The teacher 
and a number of students repeat it. He finally gets 
n, and gives the wrong answer. When he gives the 
wrong answer, the other students respond that it is 
wrong, and the teacher tells him to go ahead and try 

^^llJnn'W ^'"^ "^^^^ while he is 

.alking. Robert goes to the pencil sharpener and be- 
gins to sharpen his pencil. The teacher gets a dis- 
Inn^t w °" '"^s "Othing to him. They 

tn it" t^?,^"swers. Thomas is beginning 

to talk with Robert. The teacher turns to him and in 
d firm voice says. "Thomas, you didn't do it right, so 
would you please pay attention up here?" He points 
his finger at the student. The students continue re- 
sponding to the teacher. Danny answers correctly and 
lilol'fl "^^^^tly." Carolyn is called on and 

gives the correct response. The teacher turns and says. 

n.^r'r%L r'f.P'^^^'' (^^^ sense of this re- 

nark IS that I'm tired of asking you to cooperate.") 
Ju 10 IS called on and makes a mistake. The teacher 
tells the other class members to please be quiet- "Just 
a '■>t?c, let him have a try." Robert and Susie are 
CdiiGd on. The teacher then says to Donald. "I'm sure 
you didn t because you were talking too much." (Donald 
noes not know where they are.) 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 9/30 11:13) 
^he dhove interaction lasted approximately six minutes. As can be seen. 
'.v.ch,,r 101 tulerated a fairly high level of noise, disruption and interaction 
f'ong students. 

^he next excerpts fran the protocols of Teacher 202 demonstrate many of 
•K. Characteristics of both the Ra and Rb type activities. Teacher 202 gener- 
.i'iy tolerated moderate amounts of noise and movement in her classrocm though 
N'ss than Teacher 101. For the most part here interactions with the children 
wore carried out in a relaxed and infomal manner, but her days generally were 
•i'jite structured and well-planned. 
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The first example occurred during the second day of the term. 

She picks up a yardstick in her right hand and passes the 
yardstick along the numbers in a line pointing to each num- 
ber. She tells the students that she would like to have 
them doub e the numbers.... She then turns to the class and 
asks. Hold It just a second. Brad and Harry, I do expect 
your attention and I want it right now." Teacher 202 moves 
back to the board and writes more numbers. She then turns 
and faces the boys and says, "I've got competition and I 
don t like it." The noise level immediately drops to 0 and 
the students all face the teacher in attention. Teacher 202 
then tells the boys. Brad and Harry, to put away their things; 
they have been playing with the ruler. She says, "Tomorrow 
we are going to have some races and this is what it is going 
to look like." She writes some numbers on the board. She 
turns and says, "Anytime now." She says this with some irri- 
tation in her voice and a very expressionless face. A stu- 
dent, someplace in the room, says, "The teacher said. 
Anytime now.'" The teacher looks around the class and 
says, 'Okay, you kids have your choice, either du it now or 
during recess. How many want to do it now?" She looks around 
and most of the students raise their hands. She then says. 
How many later?" Only two boys raise their hands. They 
are working on a book on their de^k and not really paying 
attention to what the teacher is asking. Teacher 202 returns 
to the board and begins to write some more numbers. She 
then asks the students to double the numbers and call out 
the answers as she points to the board. She says, "Every- 
body on the count of three." The students call out the an- 
swers as she points to the numbers. Teacher 202 then turns 
and faces the class and asks the students to count by two's 
and then four's. As they are going through this procedure, 
the students all fall apart and are in various levels of 
attent ion. 

* (Teacher 202 Protocol 9/10 10:30) 

The next example takes place a week and a half later. 

She then talks about minus signs and during her instructions 
she asks Dan to please pay attention. She says, "Be very 
careful with the writing of numbers", and then she continues 
to explain some of the other little things the students have 
not done on their papers. She then says she would like to do 
an exercise at the board with the students. She writes on 
the board and asks the class where the commas and decimals go 
in the numbers. Half a dozen students are looking at the 
teacher. Donald gets up to sharpen his pencil. A lot of 
the students are not watching the teacher but are glancing 
around the room or playing with their pencils. Teacher 202 
glares at the class and then turns and begins writing on the 
board again. Brad has his arm stretched above his head. 
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Harry is drawing pictures again. Donald nuts 'his head down 
on his desk. Rene is yawning and stretching but he does not 
cdll out the answers to the questions when the teacher asks 
tho class something. The teacher turns around to the board 
ciftf^r Rere cdlls out the answers and Rene makes sonie hand 
signals ro Harold. Rene and Harold are sitting at opposite 
ends of Zone 1. Rene is by the teacher's desk and Harold 
IS back by tht- sink. The teacher continues to instruct 
dt the board. Harry is turning pages in a book. The teacher 
Sdys when she finishes writing on the board, "Okay, you under- 
stand that a little better." 

(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/2 9:4b) 

■^he teacher's own conunents are revealing with regard to the pressure she 

N.>!t to treat dl 1 children equally during large group activities. In one of 

hvr daily rd;>es, while discussing a large group poetry lesson, she said: 

...I went ahead and asked them for some attention on this 
and we repeated the poem a couple of times and then we 
talked about some of the words in the poem asking what 
their definitions were and I found that there was some 
resi)onse for different children, but the person who re- 
sponded was Harry and I felt that his explanations were 
very good and he proved to be very knowledgeable of the 
definitions so I was very, very pleased with his parti- 
cipation. Again, it has come to my attention that even 
though he [)retends, so to speak, that he really isn't 
listening or he really isn't doing the work with the 
rest of us... ho really is tuned in and he is getting 
it. so I am beginning to realize that I am going to 
handle the situation differently. I just cannot be on 
his back all the ^ime if he gives me the impresssion 
that he isn't doing his work. I think part of it is 
that he is playing a game with me. Again, I do feel 
thd*. I can't always excuse him and let him get by with 
this whereas other children are being asked to control 
Lhenselves and to participate more, and he goes along 
doing his own thing, so I am going to have to figure 
sonethi ng out on this... 

(Teacher 202 Daily Tape 9/24 p. 1.) 
" *Me weekly tape she commented further about this: 

Harry secws to be having problems adjusting to the par- 
ticular guidelines which I set up. I have found that Hdrry 
is very, very intelligent. He has indicated to Me by his 
res()onses sometimes that he seems to know what is going on 
t--ven though he may be involved in all kinds of activities 
wh'ch arc really not related to the work that we are doing. 
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^^st person to put things away if I 
He u.ii^l J ffh ^? ^r^P"'^ ^° 90 outside or home or lunch, 
r^r^ !^ ' ^^'^ P^^'°" ^ ^sk the children to do a 
particular exercise in math or language. He is for the most 
part on other activities such as doing something that relates 

Hn/nf^°' f:^' '"^.^"^ ''^^'^^y bother him to be 

doing the other activity, but it does bother me and I feel 
.hat I am quite set on having the children perfonn in certain 
ways when I am presenting new infonnation or new instruction 
and U does bother me when I look at a class and I can see 
two or three people that are doing exactly what I wish them 
not to do and that they are not giving me some fonn of atten- 
tion. Now It may be the case with Uarry that he is giving 
me the attention, but it isn't in the way that other children 
are doing it, and perhaps I may have to be the one that has 
to bend somewhat. The only thing that bothers me in this 
case IS the possibility of some of the other children noting 
this and saying to themselves or to me or to the rest of the 
class, "Why is it that Harry gets dway with it and the rest 
of us have to do it?" So I do feel that Harry and I are 
going to have to have some kind of common understanding as 
to what is expected at certain times. 



(Teacher 202 Weekly Summary 9/20-9/24) 
There were occasions during Ra and Rb activities when all of the teachers 
asked individual students to leave the room. Despite different personalities, 
none of the teachers tolerated student movement or talking during large group 
activities. All dealt with disruptions in fairly similar ways. 

Rc Large Group Activities 

Rc activities fall somewhere between recitation activities and class task 
activities. The difference between Rc and Rb activities is that most or all of 
the students are engaged positively in the activity. In a typical example, the 
teacher assigns a math problem and calls a few students to work at the board 
while the others do it at their desks. Once everyone has completed the problem, 
the teacher spends a few minutes in the recitation mode, going over the problem 
and explaining a few concepts. The teacher then assigns a new problem and the 
process repeats itself. Everyone is doing the same task under the teacher's 
direction. Performance and evaluation are public and comparable. 
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The defining characteristic of an Rc activity is the active participation 
of a]] students. Results of this activity will be similar to other recitation 
types, but with fewer desists. There are two reasons for this. First, actively 
enyayiul students are less likely to misbehave. Second, the class task phase of 
the activity will briny down the average desist rate. The reasons for this are 
discussed later. 

Only Clcissrooni 202 had appreciable amounts of Rc activity as Table 5 shows. 



Table 5. Time Spent in Rc Activities 



Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 


16 


0.2 


0.3 


202 


239 


3.1 


3.5 


501 


18 


0.2 


0.3 



Rd Large Group Activities 

Rd activities are those in which students only passively participate. 
Watching movies or filmstrips are common Rd activities.. During such activity, 
teachers usually do not demand student attention. Rd activities do not group 
children, and generally they are involved with the activity so little interaction 
occurs. 

For the three classrooms, Table 6 illustrates that Rd activities were 



Table 6. Time Spent in Rd Activities 



r 

Teacher 

! 

! 


Minutes s,pent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-clas'i time 


101 


2/9 


4.0 


5.1 


202 


152 


2.0 


2.3 


SOI 


83 


1.1 


1.2 
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observed to account for little of the tinie. Only Teacher 101 devoted regular 
time to watching movies, and this accounts for the 5.1 percent of in-class 
time in Rd activities for him. \ 

Re Large Group Activities 

Re type tasks are group activities not associated with academic subjects, 
and all students actively participate. Music, singing and games such as \simn 
Says" and "7-Up" are examples of Re activities. Since the activities are 
nonacade.nic, level of performance and its associated rewards and sanctions are 
less influential than they are in other types of tasks. Children are not 
encouraged to group themselves along academic lines. Because students are \ 
actively involved and enjoy these activities, desist rates are lower than for 
other recitation activities. However, the following example, which occurred 
during a 7-Up game, demonstrates how Re activities can retain the public and 
comparable nature of large group activities: 

(The teacher) teDs the people who are guessing that they have 
one-half minute to guess, otherwise they will be passed over. 
One girl is pointing while she is guessing, and she says, "The 
one with the pink shirt." The teacher says, "Read it. read the 
name . The girl repeats, "The one with the pink shirt." The 
teacher says^again, "Read it." Then the teacher says, "That 
says Evelyn. One of the boys says relatively quietly. "The 
kid can t read." 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/8 10:00) 
Teacher 202 was observed to have spent more time with Re activities. 

Table 7. Time Spent in Re Activities 



Teacher 



Minutes spent 
in activity 



Percent of 
total time 



Percent of 
in-class time 
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dllocdtiny over twice ds much tinie as the others. However, as Table 7 shows, 
not much time was allocated to Re activities by any of the threp teachers. 

Rt large Group Activities 

Rf activities are classroan discussions unrelated to academic areas. 
Often they deal with problems in the classroom, although discussions about a 
class project would enter into this category. Classroom discussions regarding 
feelings and valued also would come under this type of activity. 

• As can be seen on Table 8, while Teacher 101 spent almost no time on this 

Table 8. Time Spent in Rf Activities 



! Teacher 

1 
I 

J 
1 

i 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 
202 
bOl 


8 

203 
111 


0.1 
2.7 
1.4 


0.1 
3.0 
1.6 



activity, the other two teachers devoted some time to it. In all the discussions 
of this type described in the three classrooms* protocols, the teachers dominated 
and manipulated, often qui to subtly, the direction of the discussions. An in- 
depth study of these discussions would reveal much about the dynamics of teacher- 
student relationships. However, an exploration of these relationships is be- 
yond the scope of this report. 

Clas s Task Activities 

Groups of students working by themselves or in small groups, usually in 
pairs, characterize class task activities. They perfonn the same task, though 
not always at the same level. Sometimes part of the class is engaged in one 
activity while another is engaged in a different activity. However, in 
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Cldssrooms 101, 202, and 501 there were never more than three different activ- 
ities occurring at the same time. In addition, in class task activities, per- 
fonnance and evaluation generally are less public and often less comparable 
than in large group activities. 

In class task activities students generally are allowed more peer interac- 
tion than in large group activities. Teachers do not appear pressured to main- 
tain constant student involvement, and are able to be more personal with stu- 
dents. Thus, teachers are able to spend time with individual students who need 
extra help or have problems. Class tasks also are likely to lead to a lower 
desist rate than large group activities. 

The task structures for a number of different types of class task activ- 
ities which occurred in Classrooms 101, 202, and 501 are summarized on Table 9. 
These are presented and described below. 

era Class Task Activities 

In a CTa activity all students work on their own, doing the same task. 
Worksheets, textbook problems, and tests are examples of materials for CTa 
activities. A CTa activity is closest to the class task categorization des- 
cribed by Bossert. Evaluation here generally is less public than in large 
group activities, but it is comparable since all students are performing iden- 
tical tasks. 

For instance, sometimes students in Classrooms 101 , 202, and 501 cor- 
rected each other's work. In Classroom 501, top students corrected the work 
of the rest of the class. Under these circumstances, performance and evalua- 
tion were public and may have encouraged the formation of an elite group. 
However, in general, nothing inherent in CTa activities promoted academically 
-based peer groups as observed in these data. Time allocated to CTa activity 
appears on Table 10. 
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Treble 9. Class Task Activity Structure Cdtegories 



•4 



I 



T 



i KdiH'lt'S ot Act! vi ty 

A! ! s*-.dent s ^.ler^onn 

'"•arie ^risk at saw 

Ifvel bu* on their 
own 



Cljss divided Injto 

<r'iiips bas^ on 
ucddenic sH I Is, each 



- - 4. 



■l•*lli^'S based on gradp 

1/3 to I/? class do- 
Miq R.i or Rb; rest of 
e liiss do : ng CldS^^ 
^iSk or Multl-tdsK 
act 1 V 1 ty 

A! 1 students fierfomi 
same *y;^e task at 
' ' r own level ; $ tu- 
^:e'its ;«royress at 
the 'r ')wn rate 

•■rfs and Crafts stu- 
df'ts wo»*k alone at 
own sea^ 

Sra^ 1 oroups {2 or 
J sr:;dent s) ; saw 

* tSK .r sane level 

W-M^ I 'iroups (? or 

• students); sane 
M>i d'**'^erenr 



Group Size 



Organizing Characteristics of Task Str ucturP^; 

Division \ ' T 



Individual 



Individual 
(within 2 
or 3 groups) 



tvTslon 
of Labor 



Single task 



Pupil Choice 



Teacher control 



Single task 



Indi vidua 1 



Single task 



Teacher control 



tvaluation 



Less public 
and comparable 



Less public 
and coniparable 



Teacher control 



One large 
group; 
others 
individual 



Individual 



2 or 3 
tasks 



Teacher control 



Individual 



Snial I groups 
(2 or 3 
students) 

Snia 1 1 groups 
(? or 3 
r .-lents) 



Single task; 
each student 
works at own 
1 evel 



Single task 



Single task 



Teacher control 
and soiiie pupil 
choice 



Less public 
and comparable 
(wi thin grade) 



Publ ic and 
coniparable 



Teacher control 
and some pupil 
choice 



L'^ss public 
and cocnparable 



Less public 
and ca*nparabe1 



Single task, 
di f ferent 
level s 



Teacher control 
and some pupil 
choice 

Teacher control 
and some pupil 
choice 



Less publ ic 
and comparable 



Less public 
and comparable 



FablG 10. Tine Si.iLMit in CTa Activities 



MiMul.es S()ent Percent ot f^ercent of 

•'^ '^^tivi^y total ti::io in-class tine 



1430 



20.4 
13.4 
?b.3 



1').? 
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The degree of student interaction in CTa activities varied considerably. 
Helping each other sometimes was considered to be cheating, whereas at other 
times it was considered to be cooperation. Sometimes teachers insisted on 
quiet and at other times they permitted some noise. All the teachers displayed 
these variations but with differing emphases. The following example shows the 
extent to which interaction and cooperation were possible during a CTa activity 
in Classroom 101. 

Students are working very well on their paper. This is a 
word game which has to do with dogs, and they have to find 
various names jumbled with other letters and circle them. 
Peggy comes back to the desk and asks for a pencil. Teacher 
101 says, "Oh, I've given you so many pencils this week." 
Barbara, Marta, Susie, Fannie and Carolyn have emerged from 
the rug in the back of the room. They want to begin play- 
ing with other puzzles and games. Teacher 101 asks them 
If they have finished the word game. They ^shyly say no, 
and the teacher asks them to return to their seats and 
work on it. They do so. Danny is talking to Eddy about 
the German Shepherd that he has. He's telling him that 
It s a pure German Shepherd and begins telling him about 
how much fun it was. Teacher 101 is sitting in the back 
of his desk, and he overhears this. He comments to me 
that these games are fun because he hears so many different 
anecdotes from tho students and different things about 
their lives outside of school. 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 9/22 10;40) 
When Teacher 101 gave tests, he limiited interactions, and copying, which 
was previously a form of helping, became "cheating." The next example concerns 
his instructions for a math- facts timed test. 

Teacher 101 says, "Okay, five minutes. Keep your eyes off 
your neighbor's paper. In fact, hide your paper. Everything 
you do on this I'm going to make you do again, so you better 
know it. Keep your papers hid." The students then start on 
their timed, multiplication test. 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 9/21 9:55) 
CTa activities provide the teacher with an opportunity to relate to the 
children on an individual basis and to spend time with those who need it. The 
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foMowinc; protocol excerpt serves to illustrate this. 



Teacher 501 then crosses the roan from area C back over 
to Lance in area B and asks him in a quite voice, "Did 
you not do the spelling test, because it was too hard?" 
And Lance answers firmly, "No. I had my hand up because 
I didn't have any paper." The teacher raises up his desk 
to look and see if he had a spelling book in It, which 
he didn't. Teacher 501 asks Lance, "Where is the paper 
I gave you yesterday?" Lance answers that he doesn't 
know. She gets a spelling book from her desk and brings 
it to him and says, "You begin on page two then." 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/10 p. 4) 



CTb Class Task Activities 

For CTb activities, the class usually is divided into two or three sec- 
tions based on academic skills. The assignment for each group is of a CTa 
type. The groups clearly and visibly are working at different levels. Once 
children are assigned to a group, they essentially are locked into it. They 
cannot progress faster than the group itself, and, although a child may be 
"loved from one group to another, that movement is strictly under the teacher's 
control. The children would appear to have no sense of controlling their own 
fate. Table 11 displays time allocated to CTb activities. 



Table 11. Time Spent in CTb Activities 



1 ■ 

Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 


399 


5.7 


7.3 


202 


90 


1.2 


1.3 


501 


1122 


14.4 


16.0 



As in the CTbr activities, children are placed in groups with distin- 
guishing labels. In general, the groups having a recitation type activity 
during CTbr activities (see below) are based on the groups previously arranged 
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for CTb type activities. These teiid to promote the growth of academlcany- 
based peer groMps. .Desist rates are unlikely to be higher tha^ri they are during 
other class tasx activities. 

CTbb Cl ass Task Acti v i t i es 

CTbb activities put children into groups depending on their grade levels. 
This category was applicable only to the two classrooms with mixed grades (101 
and 202). Within each group in these classroans, students performed a CTa 
activity. Time spent in CTbb activities is shown on Table 12. 

Table 12. Time Spent in CTbb Activities 



Teacher 




Minutes spent 
in activityX 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 
202 
501 


486 

5 
0 


6.9 
0.1 

0 


8.9 
0.1 

0 



A variety of arrangements of activities Is possible, but two are most 
common. If both groups are perfonning the same type task at the same time but 
on different levels, a certain amount of comparison Is probable, and a certain 
amount of status will be gained by those in the more advanced levels. The 
effects are likely to be different, however, when older-grade students are 
performing a more advanced task then when a same- age peer is performing a more 
advanced task. 

CTbb also may involve children at each grade level performing totally 
different types of activities. For example, third graders may do math while 
fourth graders do spelling. On these occasions, a third grader is unlikely to 
compare his or her work to a fourth grader's since both are doing different 
tasks. Comparisons are likely only where others are perfoming the same or 
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similar tasks. Or, if there is something special or rewarding about being in 
one grade level or the other, then CTbb activities would tend to encourage peer 
groups based on grac'e levels. Otherwise, such groups do not fortn. 

CTh'- Class Task Activities 

During CTbr activities the teacher is engaged in an Ra or Rb type activ- 
ity with a fairly large group, involving usually one-third to one-half of the 
students .resent in the room. Thp ^-anaining students are engaged in a class 
tdsk or n'ulti-task activity. The students with the reacher usually are working 
together at a particular academic level. They usually have some identifying.. 
1-^bel such as "The Blue Group" or "Level B Spelling Group" or "The children 
working in Math Packet 67." 

All the characteristics of Ra and Rb activities are the same for the 
nroup singled out as for a recitction .^ctivir-y. The fact that they are physi- 
cally separated frori the claims at ^arge (grouped around a. taole or in an area 
the back of the classroom for this activity), and that they are identified 
being part of a group operating on a particular acac.emic level indicates 
the power of CTbr activities for creating academically-based peer groups. Stu- 
dents are likely to identify themselves as part of a partici^-lar group and they 
also are labelled as such by the rest of the class. 

CTbr activities place the teacher in a position where he or she is likely 
to have to discipline more often. Not only must the students involved in the 
r«ci*ation activity be "kept in line," but the rest of the class must stay 
quieter than they otherwise might during a class task activity. Talking and 
-oise tends to interfere with the teacher's lesson. Further, the teacher's 
dttention if concentrated on the recitation group, and other students, who may 
require assistance, frequently are unable to get it and begin to misbehave and 
'I'srupt the rest of the class. 
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As can be seen on Table 13. two classes, 501 and 101. had appreciable 
Table 13. Time Spent in CTbr Activities 



Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


\Percent of 
t^al time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 
202 
501 


142 
23 
467 


— \ ■ 

\ 

^0 
0.3 
6.0 


2.6 
0.3 
6.7 



amounts of CTbr activity. The following examples are taken from those 
classrooms. 

Teacher 501 says to the entire group in Section C, "Finish all 
of the pre-lesson and then, if you are finished, you may draw. 
Since I am teaching this group now,. I don't want to be inter- 
rupted. J have already given you enough directions on what 
to do... . Sandy is sitting in her seat in Section D. She 
IS doing something at her desk, but I cannot see what she is 
doing. She may be drawing. Joann comes up to the teacher, 
.he teacher immediately says, "I have already given the dir- 
ections. And she indicates that Joann is to return to her 
seat in Section C. 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/13 10:07) 

She tells everyone to put their hands on the orange section 
of their spelling tfext books. She adds, "This is at the bot- 
tom of page eleven." Then Teacher 501 continues, "What you 
need to do is...". She crosses to Section C. The boys who 
had been playing on the rug have returned to the table in 
Section C. She tells them, "You people may play another 
game with lists, too." Bobby: "Huh?" Teacher 501 crosses 
back to Section D. Teacher 501 (to Pink Group in D)- "Be 
quiet while I give instructions." Then she turns back to 
Section C and says, "Play B? on the rug. Don't make any 
noise." She turns back to Section D. Then she immediately 
turns back to C and says, "You people, Neil. What I have to 
say here is important so I want you to freeze until I tell 
you you may unfreeze." She turns back to Section D, "You 
write the words correctly, copying from the book. You write 
in pen. Suppose you spell the word cat, 'k-a-t.'" The teacher 
stops and turns toward Section C and says, "All right, out- 
side." She points to the door. "All right, outside." Bobby 
"All of us?" Teacher 501: "No. Luke." The teacher looks 
toward Section B and says, "You people who are doing the 
games. You are to do them quietly. Joel, Michael .. .you are 
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not in the same group." The noise from the spelling game is 
disturbing Teacher 501 who is at the other side of the roan. 
Teacher 501 says, "Blue Group. .. .Blue Group. Listen to me. 
You may v^iisper only." She begins her instruction again and 
then Fays to Joel, "Joel, if I overhear you again, you will 
go bacK to your seat." 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/23 9:45) 
The final examples of CTbr activity come from Classroom 101. Teacher 101 
was working with the lowest reading group, most of wHom were Spanish speaking 



students who knew little English. 




I notice that Juan is banging on the wall to the next roan, 
making little taps. The other students are chattering. Some 
are reading. I note that Barbara is lying on her desk, not 
reading or participating in the assignment. "Hey, people; 
quiet downl" Teacher 101 says this from the back of the roan 
in a very loud, firm voice. I look at the group of Spanish 
speakers and note that Jennifer is not paying attention. She 
just keeps saying to the teacher, "Can I do it, can I do it?" 
He says, "Yes." She picks up her book and then has to find 
her place as she hadn't been following. Thomas is up and 
then sits down again. Barbara is still not reading. Fannie 
and Annette are talking. Donald, Thomas, Julio, and Enrique 
are laughing and talking. Donald is turned around in his 
desk and not reading at all. Ruben is throwing things out 
the wi ndow. . . 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 10/13 10:45) 
A few minutes later Teacher 101 decided to do. something about the 
sUudtion. 

The teacher gets up and walks very quickly over to Donald. 
He says, "Turn around, put your nose in that book, and 
shut your big mouth." He turns Donald around and then 
says something to the other boys in the group. I cannot 
hear it, but his voice is very firm. He says something 
to Lric, and then he moves over to Dee, Myra, Marta and 
Carolyn. "Hey, you guys! You're too loud, too loud." 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 10/13 10;50) 

The relative size of the group working with the teacher seemed to be 

quite important. When working with a few students or less than one-third of 

*-hG children in the rooii, the teachers appeared more tolerant of noise. They 
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also appeared more willing to interrupt what they were doing in order to assist 
other students. 

CTc Class Task Activities 

During a CTc activity all or most children are working in the same sub- 
ject area but at various levels. Children progress at their own rate. SRA 
reading kits and self-paced workbooks are good examples of materials used in 
CTc activities. The important characteristic is that children do have a fair 
amount of control over their own progress. They also may be rewarded nn the 
basis of progress rather than on their absolute level of perfomance. Children 
clearly compare their level with that of other students. However, • since few 
students are performing exactly the same task. CTc pennits rewards to be given 
on the basis of a child's progress rather than on an absolute level of 
achievement. 

Whether a teacher actually rewards progress rather than level of achieve- 
ment may be influenced by such factors as a teacher's training, absolute stand- 
ards set by the school, the district, or the state, and the extent to which 
the predominance of other structures encourage the teacher automatically to 
. select a specific mode of evaluation However, it should be noted that if a 
teacher bases rewards solely on progress, then the general effects of CTc activ- 
ities. which limit a child's sense of belonging to academic groups, are likely 
to be strengthened. 

Children are much less likely to feel part of an academic group in CTc 
activities thar they are in CTb activities. There is a real di^erence be- 
tween being put into a clearly labelled group and working at a/certain level in 
a workbook or a reading kit. Children placed at a specific level in a CTc 
activity do not see themselves necessarily as being part of a group. There may 
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be a developmental aspect to this lack of group identification. Older children 

may be able to generalize from being placed at an academic level to being in a 

group, though no evidence of such an occurrence appeared in any of the three 
classrooms studied. 

CTc activities permit a flexibility on behalf of the teacher which is not 
likely to occur in other class task activities or whole group activities. The 
following example occurred because the activity structure permitted it, and 
the tedcher was willing to take advantage of the situation. 

She puts the teacher's manual down and goes over and pulls 
the map down. The map is a large wall map in front of the 
room over the chalkboard in Zone 1. Tim goes up to look at 
the wall map. He touches the map and the teacher says to 
him, "Be careful, don't pull it down." Rene says to Tim, 
"Do you see it?" Teacher 202 turns and says, "What are 
you trying to see? The size of it? Look in the encyclo- 
pedia and see what it says about the square miles of 
Alaska." Tim walks back to the bookcase, gets out a book 
and goes back to his desk. Brad and Harry have a loud 
discussion in Zone 1 over the planets. They seem to be 
trying to convince Tim of something. 

, (Teacher 202 Protocol 9/21 8; 15) 
Table 14 displays the amounts of time allocated for CTe activities. 



Table 14. Time Spent in CTc Activities 



I — — 

Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 


29 


0.4 


0.5 


202 


878 


11.5 


13.0 


! 501 

1 


.0 


0 


0 



As can be seen, no time was coded for Teacher 501 for this type of activity, 
while very little time was observed for Teacher 101. The 13 percent of in- 
dass time coded for Teacher 202, however, indicates that CTe activities formed 
ihe basis for a great deal of instruction in Classroom 202. This becanes 
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Interesting in light of analyses presented later in this chapter. 

CTd Class Task Activities 

CTd activities -are art projects. The main difference between a CTa and a 
CTd activity is that a CTd activity does not concern academic areas. Students 
snill work on their own at their desks. However, being a nonacademic activity, 
the formation of academically-based peer groups is not encouraged. Teachers 
apparently allow more talking and interaction among students than in other 
class tasks. For these three classrooms, CTd activities occurred infrequently. 
Time allocated appears on Table 15. 



Table 15. Time Spent in CTd Activities 



Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 


182 


2.6 


3.3 


202 


120 


1.6 


1.8 


501 . 


263 


3.4 


3.8 



CTe Class Task Activities 

CTe activities are small group activities where all groups perform the 
same task at the same level. Groups usually consist of two, or sometimes 
three, students. Pairs of students using flash cards is a typical CTe activ- 
ity. CTe activities encourage a high degree of interaction among children. 
The desif.t rate is likely to be lower since the teacher encourages talking and 
interaction between children. 

There were no CTe activities coded for Classroom 101, and very few noted 
for the other two classrooms. Allocated time is on Table 16. 
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Table 16. Time Spent in CTe Activities' 



Tedcher 


Mi nutes spent 


Percent of 


Percent of 


1 — ■ , 


in activity 


total time 


in-class time 


101 


0 


0 


0 


202 


220 


2.9 


3.3 


501 


105 


1.3 


1.5 



CTf Class Task Activities 

CTf activities are related to CTe activities, bi-t children are grouped by 
the teacher on the basis of academic skills. Since the groups are small, the 
effect on peer groups is to reinforce other patterns of academic grouping 
rather than to be the source of its information. 

Only Classroom 202 had an appreciable amount of CTf activity. This is 
shown on Table 17. A number of factors which will be discussed later in the 
section on grouping caused the planned CTf activities in Classroom 202 to be- 
come CTe activities. For the most part, the teacher allowed the skill groups 
to reform as friendship groups. 





Table 17. 


Time Spent in CTf 


Act ivi ties 




1 

Teacher 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
i n-class time 




101 
202 
bOl 


0 

430 
0 


0 
5.6 

0 


0 

6.4 

0 






Mu 1 1 i 


-Task Activities 




« 



Multi-task activities are characterized by students working either on 
their own or In small groups on a variety of tasks. The students have 



con^»iderab1y more control over what they do and when they do it, and they in- 
teract relatively free. Perfonnance and evaluation are the least public and 
the ledst conparative of all the activity structures. The teachers are able 
!.u reldte to students in a personal and individual manner. Desist rates are 
likely to be quite low since much of the talking and interaction that normally 
would hi controlled is accepted here, and even expected. Another, perhaps * 
mre inportant reason for low desist rates is that the teacher is quite often 
undware of behavior that normally would be subjected to desists if there was 
le',s hap[H?nincj in the classroom. 

The two types of activities labeled multi-task which are described briefly 
bolow fit the category. There was little student control in either, and inter- 
actions often were limited. However, these activities did allow more interac- 
tion than did class task activities, perfonnance and evaluation were less 
public, and they discouraged grouping on an academic basis. 

Multi-task activities observed in Classrooms 101, 202, and 501 are sum- 
'•'•irizei! on Table 18. These are presented and desc, ibed below. 

Table 18. Multi-Task Structures 



! Task 

; Cdlegury 

■ Ccdt: 



Fxaroples of Acti vi ty 

. Arts and Crafts stu- 

j dents work on one or 

' I'Hjre projects, often 

' working together 

1/2 class or more do- 
in(j mult i-task or 
Frt?e Time; smal 1 
i nrojp dol ny Recita- 
; nun cr beinc^-tested 

\ Children doing a 
« nufMber of di f ferent 
tasks but Nnder 
teacher control 



Organizing Characteristics of Task Structures 



Group Si^e 

I ndl vidudl 
and snal 1 
groups 



Individual/' 
dnd snal 1 
qruups ; 



Individual 
'ind snal 1 
grouos 



Divi sion 
of Labor 



Several 
tasks 



Several 
tasks 



Several 
tasks 



Pupil Choice 



Teacher con- 
trol ; sone 
pupil choice 



High teacher 
ccntrol for 
SOr'G; sune 
pup* I control 
for .'est 

Moderate- 
pui^i 1 
choice 



Eval u.it ion 



Less public; 
not comparable 



Public and 
conparablo 



less publ ic ; i 
not caiiparab'e ; 
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MTd Multi-Task Activities 

MTd activities, like CTd's. involved art projects. The difference between 
the two is that during an MTd type activity, the children are allowed to move 
and interact freely. It is not unusual for small groups to work together on 
projects. During CTd activities, however, children usually work by themselves 
at their own desks. Desist rates are likely to be lower than in CTd activi- 
ties for the same reasons that any multi-task activity is likely to have lower 
rates than class task or large group activities. 

As can be seen on Table 19, there are no MTd activities coded for Teacher 501. 

Table 19. Time Spent in MTd Activities 



Teacher 


Minutes spent 


Percent of 


Percent of 




in activity 


total ttme 


in-class time 


101 


122 


1.7 


2.2 


202 


311 


4.1 


4.6 


501 


0 


0 


0 



ERIC 



In that students' movement in the classroom was limited, and an essential char- 
acteristic of this activity is student mobility, this perhaps is to be expected. 
Lven so, little "time was observed for this activity for any of the teachers. 

The activities described in the protocols which were rated as MTd types tended 
to be more creative art activities and wero often Ihe artistic phases of academic 
projects. Classroom 202 's work on dinosaur dioramas is a typical MTd activity. 

The examples that follow for Teachers 501 and 101 occurred during the 
second day of class and offer an interesting comparison between CTd and MTd 
activities. There are also indications of ouher differences between the three 
clfssroans studied. 

The art project in Classroom 501 clearly fell into the CTd category. 

* 

CNldren were to work on their own at their desks. They were given sheets of 



! 



I 
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bldck construction paper with sheep outlined on them, and they were told to cut 

the sheep out and paste cotton wool on them. The following was coded CTd: 

Five children are now out of their seats. Teacher 501 says, 
"All right, I need all children, that means you (indicating 
a child) and you (indicating another child), and everyone 
in their seats." Ida is still talking with Teacher 501. 
Lance has walked over to Claude's desk and they are carrying 
on a conversation. Claude is exploring some books that are 
on a shelf in Section C close to his desk. He is standing and 
out of his seat. Lance now walks to Shawn. Neil walks to 
the^ trash can. Ida leaves. Teacher 501 says, "All right, 
who's finished and wants to put their sheep up?" Lance re- 
turns to his desk and begins working with his sheep. 
Teacher 501 says, "All right, Marcia." Marcia comes up to the 
teacher who is standing by the bulletin board in Section A. 
She whispers to Marcia that she is to call the people like 
this, "Give them eye contact...." After she finishes saying 
this, five students still are out of their seats. Myrna and 
another girl are having a play fight on the way back to their 
seats. The fight, however, is not disruptive. Everyone is . 
now seated except for Marcia who is calling people to put 
their work on the bulletin board. 

, (Teacher 501 Protocol 9/10 10; 15) 

Notice that despite Teacher 501 's efforts to have children stay in their 
seats, there were considerable amounts of interaction, more than usual for a 
class task activity in this classroom. 

The art activity in Classroom 101 was difficult to categorize. Students 
were making stained glass windows on white paper using heavy, black crayon 
lines as the lead. Although Teacher 101 asked the students to work by them- 
selves, a great deal of interaction occurred at first. This excerpt was cate- 
gorized MTd: 

Teacher 101 says that he expects beauty. The students 
are mainly talking amongst themselves. The teacher is 
monitoring the students and making certain they have 
the correct materials as well as giving them various 
ideas. Again Bill is conversing freely amongst the 
students in his cluster and working on the assignment. 
Many of the students are looking at other students' 
work. One student, Robert, begins to look at another 
one's work and begins to give a criticism of it. As 
Teacher 101 walks by, he says, "And when were you an 
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art critic?" The teacher then turns to the class and 
says, "Now, let's not give away our artistic views. 
Let s work individually and see how nice we can make 
this* 

(Teacher 101 Protocol 9/10 10:35) 

At this pont the activity coded became CTd. for Teacher 101 began to work with 

a small group on something else and insisted on quiet in the rest of the room. 

In MTd activities children get their own material. A lot of movement and 

interaction takes place. Although the activity appears chaotic, much work gets 

done. The following example demonstrates Teacher 202's ability to handle 

problems on an individual, personal basis during .Tiulti-task activities. 

Teacher 202 now explains again what is necessary for com- 
pleting the project, "Getting Acquainted with Myself." 
The teacher tells the students that they are to get 
magazines at the back of the room and cut pictures out 
of these magazines that relate to their lives. She 
gives them examples. For instance, if one of the stu- 
dents runs across the number 8. they could cut that out 
It there were eight numbers in their family. If they 
liked hamburger, they could cut a picture out of a 
hamburger or a camper if they went camping, etc. The 
students make random responses to this, and the noise level 
increases somewhat. Teacher 202 then tells the students 
not to do any pasting yet. that they are later going to 
make a big picture with all of these things that they've 
cut out and then paste these pictures into a book. The 
students are talking so loudly at this point that it's 
difficult to hear the teacher. Teacher 202 moves over 
to Harry and begins talking with him quietly. I assume 
that this is an attempt to put Harry under control. 
He s been laughing 'and talking loudly. As Teacher 202 
leaves, Harry begins to work. 

(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/10 11:22) 

The next excerpt describes a later moment in the same activity. 

She tells the students where the magazines belong, and 
she encourages them to share. Teacher 202 holds the 
magazines up and points out various ideas for them to 
use for their project. The students are moving about 
picking out magazines. Teacher 202 moves to the back of 
Zone 1, and begins to pass out magazines to some of the 
students.... The students are looking at magazines, 
ripping out pictures. Harry is at the back of the room 
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1n Zone 1 with Marcla and they are at the magazine stack. 
Harry s^ys, "Everybody calls you Stinky." Marcla just 
laughs at him..,. Teacher 202 talks to Donnle for a few 
minutes and then moves back to her desk, picks up a 
paper and carries It to the board taping It up. She 
goes back to the magazine stack and says, "Hey, don't be 
ripping things up." She Is talking to Bi'<:d and he nods, 
"Okav." Teacher 202 shuffles the magazines and talks to 
the boys at the stack (I cannot hear what is being 
said). Kristy sits in Zone 2 at the end by herself. 
Everyone else is working in groups on their magazines 
and chatting. The students are busy with their magazines. 

(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/10 .12:35) 



MTe Mutll-Task Activities 

MTe activities do not quite fit into either the class task or the multi- 
task category. During an MTe activity, one-third to one-half of the class Is 
engaged In free time or in multi-task activities, while the ranaining monbers 
are Involved In a highly evaluative task such as taking a test or having papers 
graded. Generally, MTe activities tend to reinforce academically- based peer 
groups. The group under evaluation usually is one already formed for other 
activities such as for reading or math. The desist rate is likely to be higher 
since the teacher Is attempting to maintain quiet in the class while working 
with the smaller group. 

The chief difference between MTe and CTbr activities is that the small 
group activity is not of the recitation type. Usually most of the class is 
doing busy work or something to occupy themselves while the teacher works with 
the other group. 

It will be noted on Table 20 that Teacher 202 allocated ho time to WTe 
activities, and that none of the teachers devoted much time to them. 
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Table 20. Time Spent in MTe Activities 



Tedcher 


Minutes spent 


Percent of 


Percent of 


- . 


in activity 


total time 


in-class time 


101 


51 


0.7 


0.9 


1 202 


0 


0 


0 


501 


213 


2.7 


3.0 



MTg Multi-Task Activities 

MTg activities involve individuals or small groups working on a variety 
of tasks. All of the tasks are done under the direction of the teacher. For 
example, the teacher might tell the students to finish previously unfinished 
work. Some students might be finishing their math worksheets, others their 
spelling and still others teacher-assigned pages in a language workbook. 

The time allocated in the three classrooms for MTg activities is displayed 
on Table 21. It can be seen that Teachers 202 and 501 allocated more time to 
these activities than did Teacher 101. The discussion that follows serves to 
illustrate how MTg activities were manifested in Classrooms 101 and 202. 



Table 21. Time Spent in MTg Activities 



Teacher 

1 


Minutes spent 
in activity 


Percent of 
total time 


Percent of 
in-class time 


101 


173 


2.5 


3.2 


202 


443 


5.8 


6.6 


501 


449 


5.8 


6.4 



Teacher 202's dinosaur project was an example of an MTg activity. There 
were various parts of the project: outlining a story or history of dinosaurs, 
Tstening to tapes about them and answering questions, and making a dinosaur 
diorama. AH the students had to participate in each phase of the project, but 



each student worked on parts in different order. The following excerpt conveys 
clear impression of what activity and interactions occurred during this type 
of activity. It also shows the extent to which Teacher 202 controlled the 
dctivi ty. 

Harold is still working on the same project. Teacher 
202 now moves over to help the girls who are outlining 
the "Reptile" book. She tells the students who are 
writing outlines not to use big sentences, but only a 
few words under the different headings. Teacher 202 
then goes over to work with Donald and Xavier who are 
working on something else (I'm unsure as to what they 
are working on exactly). Harry and Brad talk while doing 
the diorama, i.e., coloring dinosaurs and tree figures. 
Teacher 202 comes over and asks Harold to work on the 
diorama now that he is finished with the shading project, 
which is apparently related to math. The time is 11:15 
a.m., the noise level is 0+ to 1, Harry and Brad are 
talking about Disneyland at this time. Teacher 202 
tells the students who have been listening to the reptile 
tape that they'll do their outlines tomorrow. She tells 
them this after the tape is completed. Richard comes 
back from the group and looks out the window while seated 
on the heater. Teacher 202 walks around assisting those 
students who were sitting at the middle table working on 
tho dinosaur outline. She moves and tells Rene and 
L'lwood to "come on!" with irritation. She tells these 
two boys that she doesn't know if she's just irritated 
or if they're getting on her nerves by being out of 
line. The time is 11:20 a.m. As the 'students come back, 
they start working on the diorama, i.e., back from the 
yroup which is listening to the Reptile tape. I notice 
at this time that Emilio's coloring work is quite crea- 
tive, more so than some of the other boys. Donnie at 
this time is looking at a book on the sea; he has been 
doing this for sometime. The book is one of the Time- 
Life series books. Teacher 202 tells him to put it away 
and to work on the dinosaur project, i.e., the diorama. 
She doesn't tell him this with irritation but it is an 
attempt to direct him to the tasks which everyone e"* 
is working on. Donnie takes his book back to the b 
shelf and then he wanders around towards the front ,• 
the room. Teacher 202 continues assisting students who 
are outlining. One of the students says that Donnie is 
shooting rubber bands. I was unable to identify that 
student. The teacher says, "Yeah (to Donnie), I've been 
wondering how long it would take you to settle down." 
She tells him to throw away the rubber bands. The time 
is 11:25 a.m. He now stands near the door and wanders 
around. (I believe he is looking for the waste paper 
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basket vyfiich is over between Harry and Brad.) Teacher 
202 goes to Shane and Belinda and asks them to start 
working on something. Sh$ says, "It's a puzzle how 
I keep telling you guys t'o keep going." Donnie finally 
goes over to get scissor/ and begins working on his 
diorama. / 



MTg activities also allow a great deal of teacher-student interaction 
that is not typical of class task on large group activities. The following 
excerpt ^or Teacher 202 illustrates this opportunity. 

Teacher 202 walks back to the center group and sits down 
on the desk which is nearby. She smiles and seems to be 
joking with Elwood and Harold. She then turns to Rene 
and says, "Neat idea, huh Rene?" Rene looks up at her 
and smiles. The bell rings. Kristy walks back in the 
door and sits down at her desk. Teacher 202 is cir- 
culating through Zone 1. Harold says to the teacher, 
"How are you going to do a crocodile?" She looks at him 
and says, "You'll have to read about it." Peter walks 
up to Teacher 202 and shows her his paper. She smiles 
dt him. He puts it over on his desk. She walks over to 
Tanya and says something. The students are still in 
groups and there is quite a bit of activity going on in 
the room. 



Teacher 202 's own description of the dinosaur project follows: 

In the area of the social sciences, one of my objectives 
was to incorporate :he study with other studies.. . .for 
instance, the science project, which was based on the 
theme of reptiles and dinosaur, has involved not only 
the science aspect studying the actual facts regard- 
ing this particular category, but it has also involved 
outlining and creative writing, and has involved listen- 
ing activities where children were involved in small 
groups listening and participating in this type of 
situation. It has also involved creative crafts. ..the 
working with clay in the pa rtici pation .through the 
art media. The building of dioramas and the compiling 
of a booklet which will be entitled, "The Study of 
Reptiles and Dinosaurs." This has bee^, probably, the 
most enjoyable type of activity the chjildren have experi- 
enced. I am really pleased that we have been able to 
integrate this particular study in the social sciences 
so well and I feel that the response has been so gratify- 
ing that it does not become a big hassle for me to 



(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/21 11:10) 



(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/16 1:15) 
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pursue new activities; and if I introduce new ar.t vitic-s 
such as outlining or creative writing, the children 
respond very favorably. 

(Teacher 202 Weekly Summary 9/20-9/24 p. 2) 

Teacher 101 described sonie of the advantages of a plan which permitted him 

to operate a program that was essentially an MTg activity. 

I have at least three other reading type labs that 
I want the children to be familiar with so if they're 
finished wit"" the basic reading program that L.U. 
has set up, and I've gone along with that when they're 
through, they can go somewhere else and work 
on some reading concepts, reading skills, anywhere 
from comprehension to usage of words that really 
borders and slops over into the area of language 
arts. If they have these places to go and they 
know that's where they can go to, little by little 
it'll start working a little smoother, and it will 
give me some more time to zero in on students that 
are having particular problems, taking smaller 
groups, and not having the other students feeling 
(I guess that's my biggest fear) that they will 
get through their work and they then can feel that 
because Tm spending some time with other students 
that they either don't have my time or I'm not 
Interested, to have them able to do something and 
then be able to come up and say, "Hey. Teacher 101, 
I did four RFU's today," and I can come back and say. 
"Damn, that is neat." 

(Teacher 101 Tape 10/12 p. 5-6) 
Miscellaneous Activities 

Free Time (FT) 

FT staixls for free time. Students work, or do almost anything they wish 
in the classroom. Students are able to have a great deal of interaction with 
each other and the teacher. The following excerpt for Teacher 202 's classroan 
is an example: 

The time is 12:45 a.m. The students continue to play with the 
play activity, consisting of puzzles and checkers. Rutila 
Joins Eleanor with the puzzle. Teacher begins to say some- 
thing about Lennie having a difficult time "getting with it," 
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b'jt at this time Lenme walks over and stands next to Thomas 
who IS sitting right in front of us. Teacher 202 then talks 
with him and asks him if he lives in the area. Lennie tells 
the teacher that he does. Teacher 202 then asks him if he 
has any brothers and sisters who are living with him. Lennie 
says he ^.is an older brother but his brother isn't living 
with hill! because he had to move because his brother was 
stealing and trying to get Lennie to steal, so his mother 
kicked him (the brother) out. Lennie then goes over to play 
checkers with Brad. Luis and Rene play a dice game using 
the numbers on the board as an additional game that is on 
the blackboard. Donald works alone on a puzzle. The noise 
level throughout has remained a 1, surprising for the activity 
the students are engaged in. The teacher gives Harry some 
clay to woric with. This is somewhat of a special treat 
since she told the students that they couldn't have any more 
clay. Harry calls Rene over and asks him to make a snake ' 
for him out of clay. 

(Teacher 202 Protocol 9/28 12:40) 
Desist rates are likely to be quite low in this activity. Table 22 
iM'jstrates the amount of time allocated to FT activities. 



Table 22. Time Spent in FT Activities 



1 

' Teacher 


Minutes spent 


Percent of 


Percent of 




in activity 


total time 


in- class time 


101 


440 


6.3 


8.1 


202 


69 


0.9 


1.0 


501 


216 


2.8 


3.1 



i 



Reces s and Physical Education Time (RFC and PE ) 

Recess is outside free play time. Having no planned or structured activ- 
= ''es, the qrouos of children may organize games, but none are teacher- 
. r-qdnized and particiption is voluntary. Recess ^-'lows student interactions 
'0 occur freely. 

Pl or physical education is distinguished from recess in that activities 
ire structured games generally planned by the teacher. Almost all the PE 
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activities in the threb classrooms studied involved ccxnpetit ive games. Times 
which were designated as PE by teachers but which consisted only of free play 
in the school yard were coded as recess times. The time allocated to REC or 
PE activities appears on Table 23. 



Table 23. 


Time Spent in 


REC/PE Activities 


Teacher 


Minutes spent 


Percent of 




in activity 


total time 




REC Pe' 


REC PE 


101 
202 
501 


1318 220 
644 274 
589 192 


18.8 3.1 
8.4 3.6 
7.57 2.46 



. • No behavioral controls were repc,i:ed for recess and PE, but the likelihood 
is that desist rates would be very low during recess and relatively higher 
during PE. 

During competitive PE, it is likely that peer group patterns, established 
during in-class time, would not necessarily hold since athletic prowess becomes 
the rewarded attribute. The effects of PE on peer group paU^terns would be well 
worth studying, although the data in this study are insufficient for analysis 
of such factors. 

Transition, Organization, and Clean-up Time (TrOC) 

Because these activities occurred frequently in various combinations, and 
their indii'idual or combined effects were similar, they have been coded as a 
single kind of event. Transition time was the time before an activity 
begins, or the time following the end of one activity ar,d the beginning of the 
next. Time spent entering the classroom and settling down also was coded as 
transition time, as was that spent lining-up or preparing to leave the class- 
room. Organization time was time spent on activities of an organizational 
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Mdtijre related to other-than-i nstructional business. Things such as collect.i'ng 
lunch money and taking attendance were typical examples. If the teacher con- 
ducted organizdMon-^il dctivities while al so conducti ng instructional activity, 
Muwev(.'r, then the tipio wai: coded to that category of instructional activity. 
Only when students waited while the teacher completed organizational activity 
was tine coded to it. Clean-up time was that time students spent cleaning-up 
after an activity, and this occurred most frequently following art. Times 
.iMocdted by each of Uio teachers to this category are displayed on Table 24. 

"I'ablt! ZA, T-jme Spent in TrOC Activities 



^•■''cher Minutes spent Percent of Percent of 

^" activity total time in-class time 



92b 13.2 16.9 

113/ 14.8 16.9 

^01 113U 14.5 16.1 



Desist Rate Analysis 



'he analysis presented here concerns the number of desists which occurred 
^■■r each 100 minutes spent in the various types of activities identified above. 
'oMowing Rossert {19//b), desists are "a teacher's request for a child, group 
•jy \he entire class to stop an activity that violates classroan rules" (p. 556). 
"h's definition is consonant with Kounin's (1970, p. 2) use of the construct. 

Resist rates are fjood indicators of the effects of interactive processes 
wrch occur in classrooms. High, overall desist rates indicate that a teacher 
•s ex[)endiny considerable time and energy on discii'line. This is likely to 
have significant effects on the teacher's perceptions of and relationships with 
*ht> students. In turn, this can affect students' self-images and their 
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relationships with each other. Further, when a teacher directs a large number 



desists to the whole class, he or she may begin to view the students in 



that way and behave in a manner consistent with this self-image. This behavior, 
in turn, reinforces the teacher's perceptions. 

Certain groups in the classroom receiving a disproportionate number of de- 
sists also may be identified as problem groups by the teacher and/or by them- 
selves. Such identity well may influence the teacher's treatment of these 
groups and their relationships with the other students. Subjected to a rela- 
tively high number of desists, a group may develop a strong group feeling, 
thus isolating and separating them from the rest of the class. This phenomenon 
is discussed more fully in Chapter Four. 



In addition, high rates of group desists addressed to "boys" or to "girls" 
can have important implications for sex role development. Commands to boys may 
differ in content from commands to girls. The differences may reflect already- 
established behavior patterns or they may generate new patterns. In either 
case, high rates of desists either to boys or girl«; and/or differential treat- 
ment may reinforce specific types of self-images. 

Of course, individuals also may receive a high rate of desists. This may 
influence the teacher's perceptions of these students and their own self-images. 
When desists are public, how other students view and interact with those 
receiving them can be influenced. 

Table 25 presents the time spent in various activities by types and the 
desist rates for each during the first six weeks of school for Teachers 101, 
202, and 501. Activities are categorized by types, i.e., large group, class 
task, multi-task, and miscellaneous. Each activity type is further broken 
into its component, categories. Information presented is in relation to each 




toto as a difficult group. The students then may begin to view themselves 
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"-.^v-.y .tpucture and in total for each of the four major activity groups. 

is presented in three ways: by total amount of time for each category, 
.y ^-oul .P,ount of class time (i.e.. tin« spent in all activities, instruc- 
• -.nu' us well recess, P.L.. lunch, etc.). and by total amount of in-class 

{i.o..- tiri^. spent. in classroom instructional activities only). Desist 
--.•tes then are presented for each category in terns of the number of desists 
o'-sc-v..: wer 100 minutes of activity. It should be noted that not al /of the 
NMchors .sod all of the task structures that appear on this table. Tni.s is 
•■'K-catecl by drawn dashes through the appropriate 'cells which do not apply for 

or>ier to understand the amalgamation of data in relation to activity 
••••^:ct.-e analysis presented in the remainder of this report, some explanation 

order, r-^rst, structure CTbr has been placed with the large | 
•»'o-;r .ic'.^vities for purposes of analysis because, during CTbr. the teadher 
wMr^i, w'-f'i one-third of one-half the class in a recitation format. While other 

.vien-.s .ire engaged in class task or mult task activities during CTbr, the 
">s.'* for students engaged in recitation with the teacher is the same as for 
'•eoM^ion in large group recitation activities Ra and Rb. In these activities 
w-n ^f. recalled that instruction is under control of the teacher and evalu- 
•• • of student performance is made public and comparable. Thus, since CTbr 
.•^♦iviiies resembles Ra and Rb activities it has been placed with them for 
<.}"dlysis. 

A s.^cofKi reassignment of a category that is obvious is that Rd , a large 
'i'-;. dCMvity by definition o+ the defining characteristics, has been placed 
" tne mscelldneous category. This is because Rd activities were those in 
wh'ch students were passive observers and did not participate actively, such 
'.s during ^he watching of a film. Thus, because no opportunity was made 
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d^y /b. Tine Spent in Activities and Dubist 
Rdtes for Teachers lUl, ?.0y., bOl 



Minutes spent 
m .ict 1 vity 
■ r • T 
101 1 202 ' bOl 

I 

) 



Percent of 
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dvdild^ile tar i-^rt ici pat ion of students^ evaluation of student perfonnanco 
and opportunity for observing desists were absent. 

A third category reassiyned wa? MTe, during which the teacher is testing a 
siiidH group of students while the others, usually one-half the class or more, 
dro engaged in multi-task or free time activities^ Because the hybrid nature 
of MIe ciade it impossible to assign it consistently to either of the three 
major instructional activity groups, it was reassigned to the mi seel laneous 
category. 

Data on Table 25 are .presented such that it is possible to consider for 
purposes of discussion the amount of time allocated to^-^varinus activities dnd 
their activity structures by each teacher and the desist rates in relation to 
these. Care nust be taken, however, when comparing classrooms solely on the 
basis of activity structures and desist rates since there are many factors 
which can influence both. However, inasmuch as Bossert (1977b) discovered 
that rates of desists wore associated with types of activity structures, it 
was considered to be worthwhile to pursue this possiblity. In fact, as will 
be made apparent in the reiiainder of this report, such differences did emerge 
in this analysis for the three teachers and their classrooms under analysis. 

In terms of time for activities, as can be seen on Table 25 all three 
teachers allocated far more in-class time to class task activities than ^to the 
other catogni'-: c... Teachers 101 and 501 spent 2 1/2 times as much in-class time 
on class -task activities than on large group activities, while Teacher 202 
f.pent 1 1/2 times more. In addition, noneio^ the teachers devoted much in- 
class time to multi-task activities, although "^eacher 202 did spend 11.2 per- 
cent of her instructional - time with such activities. These data are particu- 
larly interesting when desist rate infonnatlon is examined for each category. 
In all three claisrootns, large group activities had by far the highest desist 
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rates while class task or multi-task activities had half as many or fewer. 
This pattern was maT,ntained from week to week. Although the multi-task activ- 
ity desist rate sometimes was higher than that for class, task activities for a 

« 

particular week, the large group activity always was much higher than the 
others. (Data from Table 25 on a week-to-week basis for each teacher appears 
as Appendix A. ) 

Teachers 101 and 501, whose teaching styles can be said t(. have varied 
widely, nevertheless allocated similar amounts of in-class tine across large 
<jroup, class task, and multi-task activities, and their desist rates were 
similar within each major category as well. Table 25 reveals the differences 
in allocation of in-class time to various activity structures within the three 
major activity categories for each teacher, illustrating dramatically the 
difference in their style. These important differences had considerable im- 
pact on other aspects of their classrooms, particularly on the academic and 
social groups that fomied. The discussion later in this report which focuses 
on peer group associations explores this phenoinenon further. The important 
point to be made here is that, as Bossert found, desist rates seen to relate • 
to types of activity structures for these data as well. Whether this is a func- 
tion of the av^ivities themselves or other factors such as a given teacher's 
over-all style was not possible to determine from these data. 

Looking at the desist rates for the three teachers in relation to large 
group activities also is revealing. While Teacher 202 had the highest percent- 
age of in-c1ass time devoted to large group activities (27.5 percent vs. 17.3 
for Teacher 101 and 19.6 for Teacher 501), she also had the lowest desist rate 
for these activities (15.5 per 100 minutes compared to 23.4 for Teacher 101 
and 21.6 for Teacher 501). There are a number of potential reasons for this. 
Of course, part of the explanation could rest in the varying tolerance levels 
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dinong the three tedchers in relation to off-task student behavior. Another 
oxpianation might be that there were fewer disruptive students in her class. 
In direct relation to activity structures, however, analysis of Teacher 202's 
classroa.i protocols reveals that considerable time was spent giving specific 
and cltMr directions to her students, both in relation to instructional pro- 
CLxiures and to appropriate and inappropriate social behavior. 

Teacher 202 allocated 9.6 percent of in-class time to Ra activities, the 
main function of which is to give directions, and 3.0 percent of in-class time 
to Rf activities, which are class discussions unrelated to academic activities. 
In Teacher 202' s case, these discussions centered on clarifying what consti- 
tuted appropriate student behavior in her class. In itself, this would tend 
to limit problems during other activities, resulting in an expected decrease 
in desists. Apparently, this was the direct result. In comparison, when 
considered in toto for all three teachers, Ra and Rf tasks combined accounted 
for 12.0 percent of in-class time in Classroom 202, but only 7.3 percent in 
Classroom 101 and 7.4 percent in Classroom 501. Clearly, Teacher 202 's attempts 
to clarify both precedures and appropriate student behavior while carrying 
these out contributed to a lower desist rate. 

Another interesting aspect of the allocation of time to larye group task 
structure categories for the three teachers is that for CTbr activities (one- 
third to one-half the class engaged in a recitation activity--Ra or Rb--while 
the others are engaged in class task or mu'ti-task activities), and Rc activ- 
ities (stuaents actively engaged in seatwork and boardwork while the teacher 
presents material). As can be seen cm Table 25, Teacher 202 's allocated in- 
class time is directly the inverse of the other two teachers for these two 
activities. She allocated 0.3 percent i.i-class time to CTbr and 3.5 percent 
time to Rc, while Teacher 101 allocated 2.6 percent to CTbr and 0.3 percent to 
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Rc. and Teacher 501 allocated 6.7 percent to CTbr and 0.3 percent to Rc. While 
these are small amounts of allocated in-class time, a comparison among the 
three teachers of the desist rates during such times nevertheless is revealing. 
As can be seen, while Teacher 202 registered far fewer desists per 100 minutes 
tor both kinds of activities, all three teachers registered fewer for CTbr 
than for Rc activities. In fact. Teacher SOl's desist rate almost doubled for 
Rc activities, indicating apparent recognition of this as an undesirable activ- 
^ty for her instructional system in that she allocated such a small segment 
of in-class time to it. 

An examination of data for class task activities, particularly for CTb and 
CTc activities, reveals a similar comparison between Teacher 202 and the other 
two. It will be recalled that both CTb and CTc activities allow for more stu- 
dent control over both work and progress. Students' work is less comparable 
since everyone works at his or her own level in CTc activity and each group 
works at its own level in CTb activities. In each of these two activities, 
students are rewarded on the basis of progress rather than on absolute skill 
levels. In addition, evaluation necessarily is less public since the teacher 
must wc ' either with ir.di vidua Is or with groups of students. 

As Table 25 shows. Teacher 202 allocated only 1.3 percent of in-class time 
to CTb activiM'es and 13 percent to CTc activities. On the other hand. 
Teacher 101 inversely devoted 7.3 percent in-clasj> time to CTb and only 0.5 
percent to CTc, while Teacher 501 allocated 16 percent to CTb and no time to 
CTc. Interestingly, while Teacher 202 's desist rate was less than half that of 
the other two teachers during CTb activities, her desist rate almost doubled 
for CTc activities while Teacher 101' s desist rate declined almost proportion- 
ately. Clearly for Teacher 202, individuals working at their own rate caused 
an increase in desist behavior while this apparently was not so for Teacher 
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101. It should be noted, however, that both classrooms were split-level in 
'onris of grades, Classrocni bUl being a ccxiibi nation third-fourth grade class 
••nd Classroom Z02 a fourth-fifth yrade class. This difference in age combina- 
• 'on .;:ay account for some of the desist rate differences. However, it is more 
I'kely d function of the teachers' individual tolerance levels for disparate 
student off- task behavior. 

lonpdrison of transition, organization and clean-up time (TOC) also is 
interesting. As indicated earlier, times for these three /ictivities were com- 
^MiKl. Th:^ was becausf organization time seldom occurred by itself but always 
•'• conjunction with other activities. Thus, even though the teacher was col- 
lect in<- lunch noney or taking attendance, students were engaged in other, iden- 
"fidble instructional activities. Similarly, transition and clean-up time 
•werldpped, or sor.ie of the students frequently were engaged in an activity 
while others were moving to the next, making coding for the entire class diffi- 
cult in tomis of a single activity type. 

^wo things are of interest here. One is that so much in-class time in all 
thnw. cldssroaiis wes devoted to these activities. The other is that, despite 
'hrt>- very different types of instructional systems and teacher styles, the 
>i"ount allocated for these activities was similar. Partly, this can be ex- 
• o-iai by the nature of the time of year. It will be recalled that the six 
weeks' observational data for the three classrooms were collected during the 
^■'rt days of the school year. Such times frequently are organizational in 

•^■.;re. This also can be explained by the nature of the school day independent 
0-' an individual classroom's structure. Thus, all classroans spent some time 
entering and leaving clasi,rooms in the morning, for recess, and to lunch, and 
d1 1 classes are expected to clean up. 
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When all in-class time allocated to instructional activity exclusive of 
roc activities is summed, Teacher 202 accounts for 79.8 percent allocated to 
instruction compared to 75.5 percent for Teacher 501 and 68.9 percent for ' 
Teacher 101. In addition. Teacher 202 devoted more time both to large group 
and multi-task activities than the others, and almost as much time to class 
task activities. For al I three of these major activities as well, she also 
displayed the lowest desist rate. 

An aspect of desist behavior of interest is whether desists are directed 
to individual students, to groups of students, or to the entire class. Table 
2b presents desist rate information for Teachers 101. 202. and 501 for each of 
the major activity structure categories. Desists are reported as total number 
of desists for a given activity as well as by number of desists per 100 minutes 
(desist rate). In addition, number of desists are broken down by whether de- 
sists were directed to the whole class, to an individual or a few students, or 
to d group of students. Whole class desists include verbal disciplinary inter- 
.entions from the teacher, such as. "Class, be quiet." or "There's too much 
noise." Desists intended for individual children or for very small groups 
of children include. "Billy, be quiet." or "You three children working on the 
bridge project are too loud." Sample verbalizations for desists directed at 
groups might be. "Boys! Be quiet!" or "Girls! Sit down!" or "Blue Group! Stop 
Talking!" and "Would the students working around the table in the back please 
be' quiet! " 

To reiterate, the importance of desists is whether they are made publicly 
or privately. Particularly in the case of desists directed to individuals. 
Ihis difference is an indication of two possible consequences of activity 
structures having opposite effects. A student who Is regularly the focus of 
many public desists eventually becomes labeled by other students. This 
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Idbcliruj can result in the individual becoming a hero to be emulated or a 
troublemaker to be avoided. On the other hand, if the individual desists are 
(•rivdte, the student does not stand out. 

Such ^xjrsonal aki individual treatment usually is not possible and. in any 
event, difficult to enact during large group activities. No differentiation 
was made between private and public desists in this study. It is clear, none- 
theless, that almost all the desists directed to individuals which occurred 
durimj large group activities were public. A greater number of these during 
class task and fiiultitask activities were private. It is a reasonable hypo- 
thesis that private desists were more effective. If this is so. then it 
might help to account for the lower desist rate during class task and multi-tsk 
activities. 

Time did not allow for in-depth analysis of thf> data presented on Table 
2b in relation either to the effects of individual, small group, and whole 
class desists on any of thfe individual activity structures within the large 
activity categories, or the differential effects of these across major cate- 
gories. Thus, summary conclusions only can be drawn from summative data which 
are reported. 

Table 27 displays in percentages of total number for Teachers 101. 202. 

and 501 those desists enacted during large group, class tesk, and multi-task 

Table 27. Percentage of Desists During Large Group, Class Task, 
Multi-task, and Miscellaneous Act.vities for 
Teachers 101. 202, 501 
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.ictiv1t1.es. As can be seen, all teachers enacted the smallest percentage of 
dusists during multi-tdsk activities, and miscellaneous activities (particularly 
TrOC cictivities) accounted for one-fourth or inore. However, Teachers 101 's and 
'•Ol's desib* patterns for large group and class task activities vary frcni those 
♦or Teacher 202. . Both Teachers 101 and 501 had a higher percentage of desists 
fo-" cla^ss task activities (38.4 percent for Teacher 101 and 41 percent for 
'odtu/r bUl) than for large group activities. This was opposite to Teacher 
'/O?, who had 3b. 0 percent for large group activities and only 30.3 percent for 
c^dss task activttes. In light of differences among these teachers reported 
tMrlier, this nakes for some interesting speculation. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THL RELATIONSHIP OF. CLASSROOM TASK STRUCTURES 
AND PEER ASSOCIATIONS 

'•^ne of the resultant effects of the way a teacher organizes activities 
'or instruction is the demands made 'upon students by the various task struc- 
tures. In turn, how a student behaves in response to these requirements deter- 
mines to a great extent his or her success as a student in that classroom. As 
has neer, shown in Chapter Three, a contributing factor to how a student might 

to perceive of hi,nself or herself as a student is the frequency and 
'^<U,r. 0- desists directed toward the student by the teacher. When these are 
frequent and public, for instance, the student may be labeled-by the teacher, 
•n- h^nseU or herself, or by other students-as a social deviant. Also made 
obvious by the data reported in Chapter Three is the fact that the manner in 
which a teacher structures instructional activity contributes greatly to creat- 
-n<j a forun within which desists directed at individual students, to small 
<jro.ps of students, or to the entire class, as well ^s the-degree to which 
such desists, when necessary, can be made publicly or privately. 

As indicated earlier, another major consideration in relation to the 
effects of the activity structures of classrooms is upon peer associations, 
especially in the fonnation of self-chosen friendship groups. Two. questions 

particular which will be taken up in this chapter in relation to peer associ- 
ation formation are: (1) To what extent and how do various elements in class- 
rocms. particularly activity structures, lock students into classroom groups 
:)dsed on some measure of the teacher's perception of their academic skills? 
and (2) To what extent and how do the predominant activity structures lead 
either to rigid social cliques based on academic skills or achievement, or to 
uranoting a wide range of interactive and fluid peer structures among students? 
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The first question buHds directly upon Rist's ( 1970) study of how certain 
students, particularly ttose who looked poor, were locked into low academic 
skill groups. Hist observed that the teacher he studied had lower expectations 
tor such btudent^, which were based more on intuitive perceptions rather than 
finpiricdl evidence. As a result, the teacher spend less time with them than 
with the children placed in higher groups. Operational i zi ng this notion, this 
ch.ipter focuses on how students were tracked within self-contained classrooms on 
the basis of perceived skills by the teacher. It also considers the extent to 
which students' behavior affected their group placement. 

The second question which deals with student-chosen peer groups is closely 
related, [t follows from work done by Bossert (1977a). In his study, Bossert 
found tha^ ?)eer associations were affected greatly by the classrocni activity 
structures, for example, in classrooms where a recitation style predominated, 
perfon-dnce and evaluation of the students were public and comparable. Students 
forr-ed tightly-knit cliques based primarily on academic achievement. Once 

'H-ied, these cliques remdined stable throughout the school year. In the class- 
'•ooi-s characterized by a class task or multi-task format, performance and 
ovdluation were less public and not as comparable. Social groups fonned around 
fdrticular interests and cut across academic ability and achievement levels. 
As interests changed, so did the friendship groups. As described in Chapter 
Three, the task structures in the three classrooms under study did not fall 

9 

r-eotly into the structures described by Bossert, so sub-categories had to be 
oveloped. This chapter discusses how and to what extent the structures that 
wore found in these classrooms affected the social groups. It also is con- 
cerned with the effects of other elements on these groupings. 

The analysis that follows proceeds on a teacher-by-teacher basis starting 
with Teacher 501 and ending with Teacher 202. Much of the analysis is dependent 
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=.n coMPdrisons between and amony the classes and therefore builds as each, 
successive cldss is discussed. One factor should be noted. The nature of the 
•idtc-natNrdlistic. descriptive protocols of classroom interactions-did • 
"Of lend 'her-se'ves easily to determining peer associations and their chang. 
'no [.dtterns. There were no regular or formal reports of the social groups \ 
^hat developed aniong the students. Furthennore. the names of the particular ' 
<^tu.U.M.s who belonged to the various groups created by the teacher usually 
wcro not reported. Seating patterns changed fairly frequently in all three 
Cassrooms, but only one teacher's changing seating patterns were reported. 
'•His,, '.he fMiclinys reported in this section must be considered to be somewhat 
-^'"^'i^'ve. :t is possible that the peer group patterns differed from those 
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Teacher 501 



'■lany factors combined to ensure thai, in Classroom 501, children's social 
-oups and clu]ues would be based on the teacher's academic grouping of the 
cn • ' dren. 

'lV,^A;' ^"J Arrangements and Peer Associations 

On the eiyhth day of the term. Teacher 501 arranged the seating of the 
classrocn into three equal-sized groups, based mostly on the results of spell- 
vHj tests she had given. The blue group was the low group, orange the middle 
;:roup. and pinl. the high group. The reason for grouping the students in this 
.• inner was related to the operation of the school's reading lab. When the lab 
began full operations (a week after Teacher 501 had established her spelling 
groups), each group was sent to the lab for a fifty-minute period every day. 
^he teacher, left with a smaller class divided into two groups, assigned one 
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(jroup to work on spelling and the other to a language arts activity of some 
kind. Presumably the reading lab was individualized so that if lower and 
higher reading levels did not coincide with lower and higher spelling levels, 
i* would not affect the reading progrdJii. 

The class was divided by seating arrangement and by task, so that the 
three groups were fomied basically according to a specific academic skill, 
spelling. It can be assumed that the students knew how they were divided and 
who was in the low, middle and high groups. However, the groups were not based 
completely on spelling scores or academic skills. For example, the blue (low) 
g'^oups contained most of the behavior problems, so identified by the teacher, 
at least two of whom scored in the middle range on the teacher's own assessment 
of -.heir spelling skills. In addition, six of the ten students in the blue 
group spent at least part of the day with the E.H. (Educationally Handicapped) 
teacher. None of the other students in the class spent time with the E.H. 
teacher. Thus, the blue group contained some students who hcd relatively high 
•cadentic skills, some students with low academic skills (at least in one area), 
and some identified by Teacher 501 as behavior problems. 

It should be noted that Teacher 501 sometimes assigned the same work to 
the blue (low) group and orange (middle) groups. She also occasionally assign- 
ed the same work to the orange and pink (high) groups. Neverthless, whatever 
the actual academic skills of the children, they were identified with and came 
to feel a part of either a low, middle or high group. 

There were two important exceptions to Teacher 501 "s seating arrangement. 
"Three of the orange (middle) group students were in a higher spelling group 
than anyone else in the class. They had their own special spelling program, 
more advanced than either the orange or the pink group, which set them apart ' 
as an elite group. The second deviation from the seating arrangement also was 
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bdsed solely on ddacemic skills. One of the girls in the pink group was a ' 

Mon-lncjlish sfx?aking Asian student.. She was seated originally with the blue 

•-jroup but was moved to the pink group so she could be next to another student 

who disc was Asian and spoke her language. . • 

Bro.ikdown of the groups by sex was: 

Blue (low) 1 girl 9 boys 

' Orange (middle) 7 girls 4 boys 

. Pink (high) 9 girls 2 boys 



Total 17 girls 15 boys. 

The highest spelling group, seated with the orange section, contained 2 girls 
and 1 boy. 

Teacher 501 was quite aware of how she was grouping students. In her 
^reactive interview before school began she stated: 

...I group how the kids go to the reading lab. I often 
group by things other than academic things. For instance, 
work skills, or sometimes I put the kids who need a lot 
of physical activity in one group. And the kids it doesn't 
bother to sit still for a long time in one group. Or things 
like that. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to detennine frcn the protocols whether 
any of the groups received more or less attention from the teacher. However, 
ds will be discussed bolow, there were Some qualitative differences in the way 
the teacher attended to the different groups. 

Teacher 501 used her spellir.g groups for a variety of purposes besides 
spelling and the reading lab. In the preactive interview she said of her class 
• he previous year: 

And so, after I got their reading groups set, I 
used those groups for other reasons. For instance 
in math, if I wanted only half the kids up I'd 
just call the orange group up arbitrjrily, maybe just 
for numbers. They undertood what that meant. And 
it didn't have anything to do with the math grouping. 
[It was] just like a social grouping or something. 

On 
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She generally dismissed the class by groups. If some members of the group 
were talking, the whole group was delayed.''' She often rewarded or punished a 
whole group; Very quickly, group feelings began to develop. This was particu- 
larly true for the bllje (low) group, which was punished or held back from rece"ss 
or lunch the most often. 

A feW' examples convey these fulictions of group feelings and their effects. 

The following excerpt occurred on the second day after spelling groups were 

fomed as the students were being dismissed for recess. 

Teacher 501: "The blue group may line up." Then she 
excuses the pink, group. Leno're is talking. Evelyn 
is a member of the orange group. Teacher 501 says, 
"There are a couple of people who are keeping the 
orange group from lining up because they are turned 
' ' . around talking." The orange group gets quiet and the 

teacher excuses the orange group. 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/22 10:30) 

Two days later at recess: 

The teacher excuseii the pink .group and then the 
orange group is excused. .. .Teacher 501 then says, 
"Guess which group was not quiet? Which group do 
you think?" One of the boys in the blue group 
indicates that it was the blue group. The teacher 
, , nods. Then she excuses Barbara who is part of tne 

group, but who was not maki ng, noi se. Teacher 501 
says, "It took you two minutes to get quiet, , 
so you will have to wait two minutes." 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/24 9:31) 

And later that day as Teacher 501 was getting ready to dismiss the children for 

lunch: 

Teacher 501 brir^s in the students v/ho are playing 
games outside. She then, after they sit down at 
their desks Mwietly, dismisses the orange and pink 
groups. .. lea vi nq the blue group. She goes out lo 
take the lunch line down to the cafeteria. This 
leaves the blue group alone in the .room with the 
observer. Joel says, "What the heck am I doing 
here?" He shuffles out of the room. Lance says, 
"lie '11 be back.''" Neil says, "I bet blue is her 
favorite color." WUhin about a minute Joel comes 
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back . accompani ed by the teachur and .all the 
students i+i the blue group laugh. 

(TeSther bOl Protocol 9/24 12:02) 

As the children in the lower group began to form a^sense of group identity 

based on misbehavior and a pattern of negjitive reinforcement, the c[iildren in 

the highest group began to form a group identity as an elite group. In part 

t.his had to do, with the pattern of positive reinforcements Teacher 5Q1 typf- 

cdlly used with the -students she defined as- being brighter. The students from 

the high group, often were use^^o correct the -work of other' students and to 

give tests to other students or groups of students. Also, Teacher 501 would 

choose a student of high ability to' hel p those with less ability. Rarely, did 

'she^fsk or pennit students within the same ^^percei ved academic level to help 

each other. 

Using higher ability students to help lower ability ones sets them apart 

in several way.. It makes the academic gap more public. While it may be 

(i<5sumed by the teacher to be a reward, it also might stir resentment in those 

being asked to help. In the preactive i ntervi ew Teacher 501 v/as asked if she 

over- used "the better or faster studen-ts to monitor the others." She responded 

To teach them? I du a lot of that. So much that ' 
some of the better ones resent it sometimes. I feel 
like. this is a family affair,, and for the common good 
your problem right now is to help this kid. And ■ 
so sometimes they might feel like they deserve to 
* play a game at that time and I'll say, "After you help. 
You put in your two cents' worth here". .Actual ly 
that ccniplaint doesn't happen a lot, but it is something 
that I'm aware of. A lot of times they like that. They 
feel importdjit when they get to help, 
i 

t h Group ifuj a nd Academic St rati fication 

On the tenth day of the term, two days after Teacher bOl had divided the 
class into spelling groups, the sciool began its st aggered-da> reading program. 
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On four days each v.%ek,'part' of the class arrived early and received forty 

minutes of instruction, fran 8:10 to 8:50. At ti^ end of day the other 
part -of the class stayed late, from 1:35 to 2:15. This system provided the 
teacher with the opportunity to work with smay groups and supppsedly to giye 
students more individual attention. Teacher 501 chose tcuse the earjy and 
late jtime periods "^or math. • . _ • 

She u%ed several critei'ia to dfvjde the class. A comparison of her orig- 
inal ideals for dividing the students with what^ actually occurred is interesting 
and rev,ealing.^ "^In the preactive^terview shg^said: 

Now, I usually schedule the. kids. The way 1 'decide who 
comes in the morning and who ccmes in tfie afternoon is 
scheduled by my tolerance lev^l. And I have a low toler- 
ance level for noise, etc.. So I usually pick the 
people who can work i ndelsendently and don't have to be 
parented about turning ia their work to be in the late 
group. I. might have a kid in two- pi ace addition level 
in the late group if he can be independent. 

She also sa^ that: 

■ ( • • ' ' • 

\...one of the reasons why I put the kids who might have 
problems getting their work done in the early group is 
so that they can stay with the late group if they need ' 
extra help. There io that extra. -Sometimes I will ask 
the kids to stay. 

There also-may be" a connnection between the particular math program used 

dpd -student grouping. -In discussing her current math program and math group- 

i 

i'Kj of the previous 'year, Teacher 501 stated: 

The math grouping was a lot more flexible than the 
spelling grouping in that there were like a hundred 
possibilities where a kid could be in math. Liter- 
ally, our math program is divided into a hundred 
levels. So. I tried to keep in mind what the 
• ^ skills were that were neces.sary. I have a log, a 
folder with names in it^ in which I'd jot down 
a name, and say, "Ok, Johnny needs testing on level 
• ?7," or "Su&|e needs help in borrowing." And then 
I'd go to that log' and say, "Ok, Johnny, all these 
people that need help in borrowing, come to this 
'jroup." I'd forgotten about that, but that was 
an important thing. , * 

9i 
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Now, I don't know if groups will be so flexible ^n 
, math grouping this ^ear because one of. thfe .problems • . 
with that form of i ndividu'al i zed 'work is that it's 
not* always efficient for ge^iting group instruction 
done so I might have more str'uctured groups in math 
this year. I don't^know. T^j^at's a question mark in 
. n\y mind" right now because the. matb^ program is so new. ' 

The previous year Teacher 501 had a paraprofessional aide, in her class- 
room. With the removal of her aide in the coming year (when these data were ' 
collected), she naturally perceived that she might have to make some adjust- 
ments, particularly in the math program. It was not possible, however, to 
determine what^effect, if any, the new math program had on how the children 
were grouped for math or whether this was done differently than before. . 

As it turned out, Teacher 501. created a ^high math group for the late ses- 
si on and two lower math groups for the "early session. She decided that the 
math placement tests, she gave were not very useful for placing the students." 
The spec'tfic criteria she ac^lly used to detentiine the high and low groups 
never were stated explicity, but the overlap between the spelling and math 
•jroups was rather striking. * 

^\ U.I 

The last session contained eight students.. Initially, six of the eight 
were in the pfnk (high) spelling group "and two were from the small, elite spell 
ing group seated with the orange- group. Eventual ly, . a student from the blue 
spelling group joined them, raising the total number to nine. The e^rly 
session was divided into two levels, Group-U (middle) and Grbup II (lower). 

* 

•The placement of four of the students could not be determined "frjom the proto- 
cols. Table 29 shows the breakdown for each ^-Sie^sion and groups by makeup as 
they had fortned by the end of the 5th week of school. 

Several facets of the groupings on Table 29 are interesting. In addition 
to what is displaced, it should be remembered that four of the students^ could 
not be placed because of lack of evidence from the protocols. Thus, of the 32 
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Tab.le ^!8. Math Groupings by Color Grouping. ($pell^hg) 


. Early Session" 
Group II 
(Lowest). 


Early Sessions 
• 'GrouD 1 
(Middle), ' 


Late Session 
{Highest) • 




6' Blue 
3 Orange (1 
frpm elite 
group) 

* • f—. ■ 


2 Blue 

5 Orange 

3 Pink 


^1 Blue 
, *2 Orange (fran 
elite group) 
6 pink 



Students in the clas*5, only 28 a ne .."accounted for. As'^can" be seen, the elite. - 
spelling group .(3 ment)erl^.of the Orange group) were split; with one bei.ng 

* e 

, placed j'n Group'II and the other two in the late session or highe'st group. . In 
addition, five of the six students , who spent time with the E.H.. J:eacher was^in 

. ^Voup'TI, while the sixth student's placement intola group 'was not determinable 

^ • ' .. . ■ ^ ■ , . 

• from the date. ' 

Some movement occurred among the groups. For instance,, .two of the blue- 
group students who started off in Group I later were switched to Group II. 
v.ne pink-group student began in Group I but after two dsiys was switched' to j^he 
late session group-. During the fifth week of school, a boy who was in Group I 
and the blue spelling group was switched into the late session group. 

This l^te session group 'contained, with one exception, childrerN^ho were 
in the highest spelling groups. This group a^so was b^far the' smaller of the 
two. ma joV^ divisions, despite the fact that th^ ^teacher did, on occasion, keep 
some'-of the other children late to finish work. Jhe late group received more 
ndividual teacher attention and in a much nx)re peaceful atmosphere.- One 
indication of this is the desist rate. The early group averaged 16.3 desists 
per 100 minutes' observation while the late ^roup Averaged a desist rate of 
only '3. b. The causes of this striking difference are clear. Not only was the 
early group much larger, but it contained all the children identified as 
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behavior problems. The early student^s, vnho presumably ha9 the least skills,^ 
thus were in a large group situation wKere they could get less individual help 
from Teacher 5Cfl. In addition,, the l.earnitjg environment was Yelat ively chaotic. 



E-ffects of Grouping on Friendship Groups " 

fr^ the evidence presented so far, it can be seen how the- students essen- 
tially were lock.ed into an academic stratif i.catlon system in Classroom 501. 
Jhos'e at the bottom were faced with all the problems of low expectations for 

» • 

* 

academic performance and high expectations for misbehavior. Those at the top 

■ 

had the advantage of the revyse set of expecta'jtions. Whil^ Teacher 501 did 
not distribute, the' studertts randomly, neither did she do so solely on the basis 
of actuaV abil ity or- skills. Students who behaved in ways which she defined as 
problematic ended up at the bottom of the academic .1 adder^des pi te evidence from 
•her own testing that> at least some of those placed low belonged' in the'middle 
group. * The one boy from the blue group who was moved from the'middle math group 
to the high math group gave no indication of any beh'avior problems. 

The social groups in Classroom 50^ appear to have followed the academic 
groups established by Teaser 501, Ftlrthermore, once the academic groups were 
established there appeared to b.e relatively little fluidity among the friend- 
ship groups. Within days after the fonnation of the blue', orange, and pink 
seating groups, the social interaction of the children shifted, reflecting 
these groupings. ^ ♦ J 

For this analysis, social groups were determined by examining the inter- 
actions reported in the protocols. It was assumed that the interactions during 
recess and free time revealed freely chosen social groups most clearly. Since 
the students' seating arrangement was determined completely by the teacher, 
interactions which occurred during seatwork were more likely to reflect 
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geographical than social, groups. Protocols presented information bolh for - • 

free time and for seatwork. 

• . . . _ . V 

A word of caut.ion about these findings is necessary. In all three class- 

rooms the "most noticeable makeup of friendship groups was based on sexw Since 
-the lowest and highest academic groups in Classroan 501 also show ^high degree 
of segregtation based on sex (mostly boys in the lowest groups and mostly girls i 
in -the highest group), the social grcOup,ings may reflect thfs rath&r than aca- 
demic levels. There are indications, however, that this was not so. . Before^ 
the friendship groups were formed,, the three boys who would later be placed in 
the highest groups often were observed playing and generally interacting wUh 
boys who later would be placed in the lowest group. After the groups were 
formed', very rarely were they reported playing with thosp boys. Also, only '• 
aft^r the elite spelling group was formed did the one boy member begin to play ' 
games and socialize with one of the two girls in that group. 

In general, before. the groups were formed there was a fair amount of inter- 
oction reported between future blue (low) group boys and future orange (middle) 

group boys, and also between tiiture orange group girls and future pink (high) 

'■ \ - ' 

group girls. Once the groups were formed, much less interaction see<n^ to 

occur among, these same children, fitjrthennore, in.^the orange group (and to 
some extent in the pink group) interaction outside group activities seemed to 
increase between boys and gipls in the same group. 

Certainly the teacher-determined seating arraTigemeht of a classroom will 
.f'fect peer associations. However, the seating arrangement and the teacJjer-- 
assigned academic groups may be factors in the farmation of rigid academically 
based cliques only because of, and in caiibination with, other crucial ele- 
ments. The pattern. of acti vity , structures may be particularly important in 
this process. Some of the other factors, including the activity structures 
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which led to ac ad em fc ally- based stflique^,. will be exa^nlned next for. Classrooip 
501, No cause and effect can be shown by examining just one classnoon, HoW- 
ever, in comparison with the other classes, particularly With Classroom 101. 
the crucial nature of these other elements will become apparent. ' • 

Effects of Activity^tructures on Academic Peer Groups 

The. task structures in Classroom 501 worked in several "important w&ys to' 
establish and reinforce the academically-based peer group^s. . In combination 
with other factors like the teacher's low tolerance- for noise "and student mo- " 
bility, these worked effectively to structure students into friendship patterns 
based on academic grouping. „' " 

An examination of the activity structures in> Cla'ssroan 501 reveals that,' 
tn tQtal, 29.1 percent of Teacher 50Ts in-class time was spent on activities 
which emphasized or> encouraged' a stratification of the class based on academic 
performance or skills. In contrast, only 11. percent of in-class time-was 
spent .w^ activities that would encourage or permit interactions among the 
students based on other factors besides academic skills. . • 

.A total of lO.l percent of in-class time was allocated' to recitation' 
activities. In' these activities, the students' performance and evaluation 
tend to be- highly public and coriparable, thus establishing a forum in which 
academic abijity either can be reinforced or denigrated.* For Tea€f\'er 501, 
this recitation time included 3.1 percent in Rb activfties, 0.3 percent in Rc - 
activities^ and 6.7 percent' in CTbr activities. In addition, she devoted 5.8 
percent in Ra activities which center on rule formulation, an elaborate process 
in Classroom 501. 

In addition to these recitation activities, 16 percent of in^class time 
was s"pent in CTb activities. This, of course, reflects the various academic 



groupings the teacher had' created. InXTb, tasks.-^re' determined bv. group^ \ 
level^^ TeacHer 5Q1 also spent-l percent of tn-cl^ss time<,.iir» MTe activities. 



."when from one-half ' to twoj-ttfirds of the* c wss had Tree time, or was engaged in, , 
a^i^lass. tcisk activity while the rest* of the, class was .i.nvgjv^ in rather; . 

* intense evaluations, efthfer be.ing tested 'or having •their -work corrected. This . 
activity alsoXlends itself *to the creation of peer groups b^sed on^ academic. • 

• skills. . . ' . 

Students in Classroom 501 pnly had 3.1 percent of in-class time for free . 
time, when they ^could if]teract freely, and only 1.5 percent of in-class tiiife 
was devoted to CTe where^-the children worked jn srtall groups not based on 



academic ■> leve.ls. ' AJSo, only 6.4 percent . of the in-class -ti'^ was devoted to 
multi-fask type activities. However, as will be described below, pe/sonal 
qualitjes of Teacher ^01 reduced the amount, of free iriteractiOn the children 
fnigh^ have had during these activities. * • . 

Somewhat related to' .the activity 'structures was the .opport^inity to play games 
in the classroom. As children completed their required work they were allowed 
to play games, either in the back of the roari'.'or in the hall. In one respect 
this might have led to socia"" groupings based on some level of academic skill 
and ability (those who were able to finish quickly) combined with behavior 
characteristics (those who concentrated on their work). It worked somewhat 
differently in 501. ^ 

Before the spelling groups were foniied it was not unusual for children who 
subsequently would be in different groups to play these games together. Later, 
►>^ce the groups were formed, only children from the same group were likely^ 
play together at these times. This happened because the teacher would-be work- 
ing with one grouo wiiile another group was finishing up an activity and playi,ng 
games. As it turn'ed out, once the groups were formed, even during free times 

* ♦ 
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when cblldren from all the groups could play games, it was unusual for children 
fr6h 't,he different groups to play with each- other. 

Ther^ was an interesting and Important interaction bccwefen certain per- ' 
sonal qualities of Teacher. 501 and the activity structures. She'seens to have had 
a rather -lovf to! prance for noise. In fact, she acknowledged this in the pre- 
active'interviejf*. She also seems to have had a' very strong need for. absolute 
control of the class. - She* control 1 ed all movement and all the materials in 
the classroohu* One way she did this was with a set of small colored flags. -^-If 
a child needed something, he or^she raised .a particular flag. One flag was for"^ 
going to the bathroom, another for sharpening a pencil ,janot her for individual 
heVp^ and so forth. 

An example from the protocols will illustrate both Teacher 501' s need for 
control and. how it tends to'limit interactions amoig the children. The first 

» J ♦ 
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example occurred on the second day of ^ichool. The children had just completed 

an art activity and the teacher was talking to the whole class: 

I think it's time to explain something that I've 
expjajned to some of you individually but not as a 
group,; You've heard me say that you need to sit 
down. In this, class you need to ask to get out of 
your seat. Maybe in other classes, during 'times 
like art, you could get out of your seat and go and 
ge^t^things and throw things in the garbage whenever 
you' wanted to, but not here. It's just like one 
girl needed to wash her hands, but I' preferred that 
she give out paper towels to everyone , rather than 
having people get out of their seats.' ^ 

(Teacher 501 Protocol 9/10 10:21) 

As a result of these characteristics of Teache,^ 501, the children were not 

able to interact as much as they might, have during class task and multi-task 

activities. In contrast, *in Classrooms 101 and 202 there seemed to be consider- 

»* 

ably more interactions between students during similar tvpes of activities.. 
However, despite Teacher 501' s desires for students to work alone and quietly, 



there seemed to be donsiTderably more student intferactiohs.duri ng class task 
and jnult1-ta5]k <type activites ihan during reaitation and ^ther lar^e group 
♦^activities. Apparently, chajpaeteri sties of t'he class tasK ahb nwjitl-task st/uc'*- 
tyre promoted and permtUed more , interact ions than.under recitation or large 
group activities, and .to a greater extent than the teacher might have wanted. 
Teacher 501 limited the amount of -that, -interact ion to less than it>iiight haye 

■ ■ ■ , 'y''::t . ■ • \ ■ 

been. ^ . ■• ' | 

J ' During the sixtiTand last.jweek analyzed in this report. Teacher 501 made 
some changes in the seating arrangement and cl as sroom^ groups.. She giade the 
changes -so that she cMd have more time with the highest spellihg group. It 
coulQ not be determi ned ^exactly who was i^i each of the new grouj)s^ although it 
was possrcTe to get • a general idea-of- the changes. 

■ The; new blue group contained the three top spellers who had been in the 
drange'grQUD plus two students from. the pink group who were getting the highejst 
\i sccire^\on their spelling tests. The rest of the new bVue group contained most 
.of'the Sstudjents.who normally spent part of the day with tHe E.H. teacher. The 
re4t of the .old blue gro'6p became part of .the ^orange group. A few of the top- 
scoring students from the^bjd orange., group were moved »£o the pink group. This 
move meant that during^^t least oone peri6c| each day, while either the orange or 
pink group was at the reading lab, the children in the blue group who went to 
the E.H. teacher also would -be ou^of the room. This left only two groups in 
the roan, one of which contained t^e highest spellers. Before the move, during 
the reading lab times when the highest' spellers were in the room, there were 
really three groups: the highest spellers, the rest of the orange (groupv^nd"^^ 
either the pink -group or some or alt^ of the blue group. ^ .< 
The effect?' of this, change in groups were not clear. It would be inter- 
esting and valuable to analyze the seventh week of observations to see what 
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effects show up. One thing that is clear is tha.t the highest group is. In a 
position to get more teacher attention tjian it did before. /Those in the- 
Jowest group may end up^^tting less attention than before. " • 

Teacher 101 ' 

■ . ■ V ■■■ 

At the start of the school year, Classroom-<?101 was a fourth-^rade class. , m 



only. On the fifth day of the term, eight third graders .joined the'class. By 
the end of the' sixtti week, there were eleven third graders and twenty fourth 

graders in the classrocm. As will be seen? friendshi(( groups in Classrdom 101 

/" ■■ . • 

'did not for^m as a result either of'being a third or fourth^grader or on a basis 

' . ' • , ■■ ' 

' of academic grouping. By'\he end of the sixth wieek of school s it was. clear 

that students in Classroom 10^ interacted, both in the classroom^nd at reCfess, 

in ways that were ap^rently not affected^ljy their grade or academic placement; 

* . • • ^ 

Seatyg Arrangements. Academjc" GrouplTy^* and Friendship Groups 

• Teacher 101 arranged the seating such *that one corner of the room, the rug 

area, became the third grade area.,- This area happened to oe closest to the 

V V * 

teacher's desk, 'but it was unclear whether Teacher 101 planned it tjiat way; . 

Based o|i a seating chart made by the nonpartici pant observers at the end of the 

sixth week, all but two of the third graders sat in tjie rug area. The other 

two third graders sat with one fourth grader at the edge of the rug area. The 

fourth graders were seated across the rest of the ^:lassroan. 

Within their own areas, -the students generally were permitted to sit where 

• they wanted and were allowed to rearrange their desks whenever they wished. 

On a few occasions* duri ng the observation period Teacher 101 separated individi 

uals for discipline, purposes, but this only had minor effects on the seating 

arrangement. Of the in-class time, 8.9% was spent on activities (mostly math) 
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in which the cla<§s^^was^^videcl on the basis of grade lev^l (noted as CTbb 
activities on Table 25). Thus, the third graders not were set apart by 
the seating arrangement but also, for a fair amount of time each day, by the ' 
activities they performed* 

Like School 501,. School 101 al*so had a staggered day program^four days a 
week. The program began'bn the sixteenth day of the term. Each group was 
assigned for about fifty-five minutes to either an early oblate session. 
This was somewhat longer than the forty-minute periods for Classroom 501. • 
Teacher 101 chose to use these times for his reeding program. He divided the' 
early and late groups largely on the basis of academic skills.' Although be- 
havior nay have been a factor in the division of the students, there is no 
indication that this was so. 

The early group ^as comprised of two lower reading groups with a total of 
ten boys and seven girls. The late group also was divided into two groups and 
totaled eight boys and six girls. It was impossible to determine one fourth- 
grade boy's affiliation. The late groups also included one girl from another 
class. One of the two late groups apparently was working in the same level 
reading workbook as the higher of the two early groups. It is not absolutely 
clear whether Teacher 101 divided the students who worked on this level arbi- 
trarily or not. However, indications are that the division was not arbitrary 
and that the late group was comprised of students he considered to be brighter 
or more advanced. Unfortunately, it was impossible to distinguish wfiich of 
the students in the late group were at which level. However, it was apparent, 
that the second late group clearly was the highest Veadi ng group. 

As in ClassroGTi 501, a child's membership in the early or late group in 
Classrooni 101 seemed' to relate to his or her placement in other c l^ts srooi'- 
groupings. Nine of the eleven third graders in Classroan I'M were in i.he 

; n 
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early groOp. All fiye members of the lowest reading group were third graders. 
In addition, it is known that the,;two third graders in the la=st^group were not 
the same two who sat somewhat a pan from the other third" graders. ( 

« * ' « 

If the important variables for peer associations are seating arrangement 
and/or academic grouping, the expectation would be that stable social groups 
in Classroaii lOr would fom around grade level and/or the early and late read- 
ing groups. t^With a few important exceptions, this was not so in Classroom 101. 

The seating chart provided by the nonparticipant observers was useful in 
determining the relationships between academic groups and social groups. 
Shortly before the chart was made, many of the students had switched their * 
seats. In all likelihood the groups sittirfg together indicate the then-current v 
social groups, with the exception of the third .graders who mostly sat in their 
own area. All of, the seating groups contained students from both the early 
and late gy^Qups, making it possible to compare social groups with academic 
groups. If any of the seating groups had contained only late group students, 
<t would not have been possible to make the comparison. The breakdown of the 
seating group is present on Table 29. 

Table 29. Seating Groups for Classrocm 101 



Group Split session attended Sex Composition Grade 



! A 3 early, -4 late al 1 boys 4 

j B 3 early, 1 late all girls 4 

, C 1 early, 2 late al 1 girls 4 

! D 1 late girl* ? 

t 1 early, 2 late al 1 boys 4 

F 2 early all boys 3 

, 1 late boy 4 
i 3rd grad 

I rug area 7 early 4 boys, 3 girls 3 

' 2 late 1 boy, 1 girl 3 



* Sdt~equi distant l^rom, but to the side of Groups B and C 
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With ftw exceptions, nonpartici pant observer's protocols provided no evi- 
dence for social groups based on academic groups. The social groups in Class- 
room 101 "siso appe'a*"ed to be quite fluid. It may be that the effects of the 
staggered day and skill groupi,ng would have had an effect on peer associations 
in the long run. Periodic monitori.ng of the student's social groups over 
several months or the entire year would have been valuable f9r detecting any 
changes. In any event, what happened in Classroom 101 was in marked contrast 
to Classrocm 501 where the social groups began to mirror the spel li ng .( seating ) 
groups within days of their formation. 

The only way to assess the degree to which the' social groups in Classroom 

101 were inf 1 uenced, by the division of seating was to examine the interactions 

/ 

reported in the pi^otocols. This can only be suggestive but the indications 
were that the peer^ associations did not differentiate themselves along the third- 
or fourth-grade division. This is not to sayNthat pairs and groups of third 
graders or fourth graders did not form groups. The key point is. that third 
graders had no difficulty in joining fourth graders in grouqi) and there was 
no stigma attached to a fourth grader who played or interacted with a third 
grader. In general, it appe<?>^s that tightly-knit cliques did not form. The 
children moved easily in and out of a variety of groups crossing academic and 
grade barriers. 

A few important considerations are relevant here. As in Classroom 501, 
integrated boy-girl groups were rare although they did occur on occasion. The 
reasons "for this and the whole question of sex role socialization are beyond the 
scope of this report. However, the protocols provide valuable infor^mation on 
this, and further analysis might be quite valuable. 

The other exceptions center around the children in the lowest reading 
'jroup in the morning. All of them were third graders. One of the boys in this 
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group had joined the class. during the sixth week and it was difficult to'define 
any 'interaction patterns for him. 'Two boys in thegroup did share a. close, ex- 
clusive friendship. Howe'ver, this had started weeks before the reading groups^ 
had formed. Both were Spafnsh speaking and had difficulty with* English. It 
may be that their common problem of- communicating with others (.including the 
teacher), and their ability to communicate easily with each other brought them 
together. By the end of the six weeks, more and more interactions were reported 
between these boys and other students. One 'nonpart;tj&^ pant. observer commented 
on how 'rapidly they seemed to"^ learni ng'English. It is probable that their 
ability to/conmunicate more easily with others had much to do with their in, 

creasi ng vontacts. ' 

Th§ tvd girlssio the low reading group also seemed to be close friends. 
Their friertdshi p" developed after the formation of "the group and their interac- 
tions with each other appeared to increase as time went on. 

Comparison of task Structures of Classrooms 101 and 501 . and Effects on 
Friendship Group Formation 

An important consideration here is t*ie question, "Why are the peer associ- 
alions much mci|;e flexibile and fluid itio Classroom 101 than in Classroom 501?" 
The more flexible seating in Classroom 101 does not seem by itself to explain' 
it, since the third graders were segregated from the fourth graders, yet they 
still showed a high level of interactior\. The answer appears to lie in a com- 
parison of the activity structures of these two classrooms. 

The interaction of activity and the timir.g of certain activities also 
seems to be an important factor. Here, as' in Classroom 50i . it is important to 
examine both the activiti es that encourage social grouping based o^ academic 
skills, and those that promote free interaction between students. Table 30 
displays relevant information to be considered in the following discussion. 

1 
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Table 30. Comparison of Task Structures and In-class Tin'e Relationships 
for Teachers 101 and 501 . 



Teacher Task Structures and Time Percentages 

Large Group ■ Other 

' Rb QTE? Rc Ctb We 



101 
501 



5.0 2.6 

3.1 6.7 



0.2 7.3 0.9 
0.3 16.0 3.0 



It will be remembered that Rb, CTbr, and Rc activities all are recitation 
activities wherein student performance and evaluation are publicand comparable. 
Although. Teacher 101 spent more Rb time, there was- less CTbr time in .his class- 
room. As we have seen, CTbr activities seem to encourage most the organization 
of academical ly-basad "peer groups. In Classroom 101 a large part of the fime 
for CTbr Activities occurred in the early reading session. The lowest of the 
two early reading groups usually was the group which had a recitation type 
activity. In part, this majy-account for the exception^ * in the -fluid, non-aca- 
uemical ly-based peer groups among these students. 

Large amounts of CTb activities' time indicate that children have been 
grouped on the basis of skills (and in Classroom lA, also by behavior). These 
groups also are quite public. Such groups are fixed in the sense that students 
have no chance to advance on their own. In Classroom 501, students occasion- 
ally movei up to higher academic groups, but all such movement was coiiipletely 
under the teacher's control. More important r there was no evidence to indicate 
*.hat students were aware that a high performance rate could lead to placement 
in a higher group. * 

A student's classroom identity becomes defined, in part, by that group to 
which he or she belongs. As Table 30 indicates. Teacher 101 allocated signifi- 
cantly less time to CTb activities than did Teacher 501. Overall, students in 
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Classroom 101 spent considerably less time than thpse in Classroom*501 engaged 

in Sctivtties that were likely to create an identity that a^so'ciated a student 

with a group or level of academic skill. Of in-class time, 16.0 percent was 

spent on si^ch activities in Classroom 101 compared to'29.1 percent of in-class 

time in Classroom 501. 

The timing of these activities also is important. In, Classroom 101, with 
< . 

a few minor exceptions, all CTb and CTbr activities occurred during either the 
early or late sessions. This meant that anything public and comparable which 
occurred dur,ing these times only involved about half the class.. Therefore, 
c en though^the late group was the higher group, no sense of prestige or status 
developed based on that fact. As noted before, only the lowest reading group 
in the early session was signaled out fon<"reci tation activities. There was 
very little recitation activity for either of the two late session groups. 
Therefore, even though the late grcup was divided into two levels, performance 
and 6\<gjluation were neither highly public nor comparable. In Classroom 501, 
'-owever, many of the CTb and'CTbr activities occurred throughout the Jlay and 

r ■ ^ ■ 

'therefore when ipost of the class was .in the room. * ' 

{ 

Grade Level Effects on Friendship Groups 

In order to understand why the peer associations did not divide along 
grade- level lines in Classroom 101, it is. important to examine the structures 
used during activities based on grade level. Since almost all of the CTbr 

activi.ties were involved with the math program,- thi s will be the focus of the 

.... » 
(It scussion. 

fa 

The math program operated such that, within each grade level, everyone did. 
the same task. To a certain extent Teacher JOl determined each grade level's 
assignment 'based on general students' needs discovered from his evaluation of 
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the class during the first few weeks. Generally, however,, the math assignments 
followed the textbooks. The 'fourth. graders had one series and the tliird grad- 
ers another. .Teacher 101 also had a math enrichment program which he used 

» 

with the whole class withou.t differentiating between third and fourth graders* 
With/the except wn of.^this enrichment program, there was a clear distinction 

made between the third and fourth graders in math. 

• * . •> 

However, that time was spent exclusively in class task activity. Students 

worked alone at their desks, and evaluation was less public than during reci- 

tafon activities. More importantly, within each grade level everyone was 

performing the same task at the same level. Although their perfjimance was 

comparable to others ^t their grade level, it was not comparable tostijdents 

working on a different grade level. So, although third and fourth graders 

»were given :di fferent tasks, no sense 'of competition between the grades appar- 

ently developed. The work' at each gr^ide level was equally rewarding. Con^ 

trast this to Classroom 501 where membership in the low group was associated 

wUh the likelihood of negative sanctions, while membership in the high group 

increased the likelihood of various rewards. 

In Classroom 101 the only time there was any indication that the grade 

difference might lead to coinpetition or cause problems was when, on the fourth 

day. Teacher 101 announced to the fourth graders that a group of third graders 

would be joining them. ' Here is ^an excerpt from the protocol for that day; 

He tells them that tomorrow they're going to have eight 
new students frtin Mrs. X's class... .Teacher 101 continues 
to tell how they have to make room for 'these students.. 
They will be third graders, and he wants them to be 
welcomed into the rodn as little (at this point one of 
the boy students says, "Little chickens"). Teacher 101 
looks at him' with a stern looks and says, "No, like 
little citizens.** He asks' then to make these new students 
feel at home. Boy student R says, "Oh, I won't hurt any 
of them, I'll, just make them wish they didn't know me." 
With this Teacher 101 looks at him and says, "Oh, well. 
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would you like to go InW another room?" The boys in the 
back of the roan' in the cluster say, "No, you're just a 



i meanie. but you're not that rnean. We know it." Teacher 
101 look$ a little bit tense... t ^ 

^- •» ' . * (Teacher 101 Protocol '9/i'4 Ul)) 

■ In. fact, the fourth graders treated the third graders very well and inter- 

act between children of the two grade levels began at once. .At no noint was 

there any sense of status attached to -one grade level or the other. 

Effects on Friendship Groups of Tasks Requiring High Degrees of Interaction 

Not only did Classroom 101 have less time than CJassroom 5(il in activities 

structures which promoted certain types of peer groups, but it also had morje . 

time devoted to activities that permitted >or encouraged a wide range of inter- 
im ■ • • t 

actions among the students. There was ample opportunity for students to inter- 
act on the basis of their interests rather than either grade level or acaderpic 
ability and achievement. These factors are crucial, not only for encouraging 
the social integration of the two grade levels, but also in moderating the 
effects of abil ity' grouping. 

Table 31 shows that in-class time for activities which permit or encourage 
student interaction is somewhat greater for Teacher 101 than for Teacher'soi. 
When the amount of recess is taken into consideration, the differences are 
striking. 



Table 31. Comparison of Time Allocated on Activities Which Require or 

Entourage High Degrees of Interaction for Teachers 101 and 501 



Teacher 



Task Structures a nd Time Percentages 
Free Time (FT) MTg+MTd CTe Recess*' 



501 



8.1 
3.1 



5.4 
6.4 



1.^5 



18.8 
7. 6' 



*Recess is included as Total class time calegory only 
on- Table 25. It is not summed with in-class time. 
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Recess is outdoor free play tifme. The protocols only provided a llmltecf 
amount of information about what actually Oipcurred during the recesses. How- 
ever, recess usually provided unstructured time and permitted students to Inter 
act free of seating arrangements or ^».bility groups. It is true ttiat groups 
which "had formed as a result of academic .grouping might well carry over into 
recess', and, i.ndeed, that was so in posseit's research. However, when as mu^h 
timeM^s devoted tb recess as'in Classroom 101, and when the activities in the- 
classroom promoting academic groups are minimal, one can predict that students 
will have the opportunity to establish relationships based on factors other 
than academic skills or grade level. 

•V 

The nature of the in-class activities listed 6n Table 31 differed between 
Teachers 101 and 501. 'Teacher 101 had several jigsaw puzzles which were being 
put together continually (and occasionally taken apart). Groups of students 
worked^n the puzzles during their free time. The grOups working around any 
particular puzzle usually were mixed, both in terms of grade level and reading 
group membership (but rarely in terms of sex)". Jigsaw puzzle activities did 

not require academic skill and did not tend to differentiate between low and 

/ 

y 

high achievers. Also, they provided a good, opportunity for the Spanish speak- 
ing students to interact and work with others without being particularly handi- 
capped by their lack of fluent English. 

Teacher 501 provided nothing canparable to jigsaw purzles. Many of the 
games the children played in Classroom 501 were spelling, language, or mathe- 
■••atics games. Although such games may be effective for advancing academic 
skills, they 'do not tend to promote interaction between children from higher 
and lower ability groups nor between children who speak different languages. 

Teacher 101 also pemitted much more talking and free movement in his 

* 

classroom during class task and multi-task actt^ities than did Teacher 501. 

\ 
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\Th1s meant that even during similar activities, students In Classroom lOl^liad,. 
more opportunity to interact with each other/than did those in Classroan 501. " 

To summarize,., peer group^' based on academic skills apparently did not ' 
form in Classro(Sti 101/ The pattern.of peer associations was one of change 
rather than of rigid cliques. Although it was inrpossible to Tearg from the 
'protocols whether or not students of differing abilities rtceived differentia] 
teacher assistance, there was 'no indication of It, except for the lowest read- 
ing group. These students seemed to get'the most personal attention from 
Teacher 101 in the form of small group recitation time. There also was no 
overlap between lower skill groups and behavior problems. A higher desist 
rate for the later, higher level reading groups is one indication of this. The 
late groups had 14.7 desists per 100 minutes compared to 12.1 desists per 100 

* • • • 

minutes for the early group. 

Teacher 202 

Classroom 202 was a mixed fourth-fifth grcide class. There were twelve 
fourth graders, seventeen fifth graders and six students whose grade was not 
determinable from the data provided. Unlike Schools 101 and 501. School 202 
d^c] not have a staggered day program. t ■ 

Ef-f^ects of Academic Grouping on Friendship Groups 

There were several ongoing activities during which Teacher 202 attempted 
to group students according to acaclemic skills and activities. However, the 

c^.^dren did not appear to be locked into a particular level nor did their own 

... J 
social groups appear to mirror the academic groupings. The pattern of peer 

associations seemed to be rather fluid with-'a number of friendship groups 

which formed and/or reformed during the observation period. As with the other- 
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classes, the methods for determining peer as.sooi at ions were not exact and 

' •' ' * ' • 

•these findings can only be suggestive. .* 

It was difficult to detennine students' skill levels from the prq,t,ocols, 

since, except for the highest of the four science groups, the membershi p; of 
. the other skill groups was not apparent. Near. the end of the seven weeks' • 

observation time, one nonparticipant observer described each of the students 
-on an informal tape. Some of the descriptions included notes on the academic 

lev^l of the students. Also, in the daily ar}d weekly tapes made by Telacher 

'202, m.ention sometimes was made about the' skills or abilities' of some o,f the 

> o • 1 

studenjts. On the basis of this information,' it was possible^to identify twenty- 
four of the students as being fair, good, or very good. Table 32 displays the 
apparent academic assessment for students in Classroom 202. 

Table. 32. DiUribufion-.of Students in Classroom 202 by Academic 
S.k ill' Assessment;. 



1 


Academic Skill 
Assessment 


* 

Boys . 


Girls 


Total 
Students 

J 
1 




Fair 


. 2 


3 > • 


5 




.Good 


7- 


2 


9 




Very Good 


8 


2 


10 




Undetermined 


_% 


. 8' 


li 














Total 


20 • 


'l5 















0 



Because there were more boys than girls in the class and because there 
v/ere more girls whose level was undetermineij, the differejice between the num- 
bers of boys and girls in the various 'level s presented here probably is not 
significant. However, with this somewhat unsatisfactory infonnation, it still 
was possible to look at the various groups and interactions noted in the proto- 
cols and to detennine to what extent those interactions followed academic lines. 
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All of the groups tha£ could be Identified during activities when students 
. could choose their partners for a project, or their own 'seats .i^ the li^brary, 
were made u.p of students from at "^east two of the three ability -levels. Oe- 
, spite the relatively few students identified as being^fair academically/ ttoey 

were distributed equally among the groups. The peer groups also. were clearly 

- ** ' • * 

in a state of continuous change during the observation jeriod.- A few pairs 

of students remained togetherr"^x by no means^were they exclusive and they 

. • often joined with various other individuals or small groups. There- was no ' 

evidence of any pattern of friendship groups based on grade level. * 

s 

This is not surprising when one ccmpaVes the activity -structures and other 
factors in Classroom 202 with tiie other two classrooms. - This will be. con- 
sidered next. 

Effects of Activity Structures on Friendship Groups for Teacher 202. and Compar- 
ison with Teachers 101 and STH" ' ^ ~~ 

There were elements in Classroan 202 that might have led to academical ly- 

jased friendship groups, but they were moderated by other factors. For in- 

.stance, when compared with Teachers 101 and 501, Teacher 202 allocated more 

time to tasks which l^equired a greater- degree of interaction among students. 

Table 33 serves to summarize activities presented earlier for Teachers 101 an,d« 

501, and displays the same information for Teacher \o2 for purposes of compar- 

ison here. . V , . 

» ' I 

T^ble 33 shows that Teacher 202 spent less time than*e1ther of the other 

'.••/•) 

*<?aahers in activi^es that were likely 'to lead to academically-based peer 

groups, and more ■h(J;-class time .in activities that were likely to allow a wide 

range of interactions amopg the students. For example. Teacher 202 spent al- 

most no time on CTbr act;ivities. As indicated earlier, these would tend to 

have the strongest effect on grouping the students. Teacher 202 also spent 

c 
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Table^33. Comparison of Activity Structures and In-class Time 
Relationships Far teachers 202 » 101, and 501 . 



' Teacher ' 


t 1 

Task Structures and Time "Percentages 








• 


Large Group 


1 ' Other 




■ d 




* 


Rb CTbr Rc 


CTb MTe - MTg+MTd , 


£L 


CTe 


Recess* 


202 

101 .• 
■; 501 ■ 

1 ' 


5.8 0.3 3.5 

5.0 2.6 0:3 

3.1 "6.7 0.3 


1.3 — .11.2 
7.3 0.9 5.4 
16.0 3.0 6.4 


1.0 
8.1 
3.1 


3.3 
1.5 


^:.8.4 

18.8. 
7.6 


* Reces? IS included as Total class time catego>y only on 
.not sunmed with in-class time. 

• 


Table 


25. 


It is 
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the most time on multi-task activities (MTg+MTd)"in fact, almost twice as'' 
much .in-class time rs either of the other teachers. This provided .the students 
with marry opportunities to >form friendship groups around canmon interests. 

The -students in Classroom 202 had considerably more freedom 'of movement in 
vthe classroon than did the students 1n the other classes, particularly when 
compared to 501. They also could sit wherever they wished and. change their 
oeats at will. They were allowed to talk and i nt^ract. during most class task • 
and multi-task activities. The fourth and fift+i graders were not segregated by 
seating. The only occasions where grade level was apparent were during the 
twice-weekly flute lessons held in another room. These were for fourth graders, 
only. Only 0.1 percent of the observed time was spent in activities that 
separated the two grade levels. > v ■ 

For, several weeks. Teacher 202 did riot place students into different math 
'evels. Later, she did so slowly, forming first two groups, then four. It is 
not clear to what extent students were locked into a level, or to what extent 
they could move upward or downward in level according to achievement'. None of 
the groups seemed to receive any special privileges or treatment, and there 
were no rewards for being in a higher or lower academic group. Teacher 202 

in 
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seemed to distribute her time equally among the groups, though this was, hard 
to determine precisely, there also were a number of math activitijfeS which 

were not grouped by skill levels. . 

• » i . • , • 

Teacher 202 formed four groups for a science project. One, group in par- 

ticular was based on her judgment of ability level. She descj:ibed the basis 

f(?r the group in this excerpt, from a daily tape: 

During the science time in the afternoon the children again 
broke into groups. These groups were based according to 
ability in some cases and also chosen for the availability 
for books. The one group- that I chose to hear the tapes 
on the reptiles was chosen primarily because I needed a 
pilot group to learn the skills for outlining, and I felt' 
that these children had some skills in cursive writing and 
A- 'were quite aware of how to find answers in a book by follow- 
ing the format of the outline...!^ plan is to use this par- 
ticular group as helpers -in supporting other chil dren who 
may not have the partc^iular skills in outlining and may need 
additional hel p. 

i 

(Teacher 202 Daily tape 9/16 p. 3) 
Under other circumstances, the "pilot" oroup might have become an. elite 
group. In Classrocm 202, few things supported* the fonnation of such a group 
and many things actively discouraged it. With the possible exception of this 
pilot group, there never was a sense that one group was operating, at a higher 

• * -» 

% 

or lower academic level than the others. All the groups ended up doing all ' 
the activities, in the project on a rotating basis. 

One part of the reading program (twenty to thirty minutes day day) in- 

> 

'vblved students working together in small committees of two or. three students. 

Teacher 202 described the basis, for these groups as follows: 

.;.I did form new groups for the new r^pading program 
which I was to introduce. The groups were set up mostly 
according to personalities, similar reading skills and the 
availability of books. 

(Teacher 202 Daily Tape 9/16, p. 1-) 
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It is apparent from the following remarks thk she was quit flexible and 

allowed students to change groups fairly freely. 

^ I was pleased to see that the committee work was being 

carried on quite nicely and quite smoothly. Brad 
approached me and asked me. if he could change back and 
go into the group with Harry. At this point I felt that 
he was sincere in desiring to work with with Harry so we 
made arrangements for the two boys 1:o get together. 
Richard changed places with another boy, and those 
two boys seemed to be working close together. 

/' (Teacher 202 Daily Tape 9/13, p. 2) 

Jhe students brought pressure to bear on Teacher 202 to change her group- 
ing. This was possible because they normally were given a, fair amount of 
control over themselves and over their activities. For the most part, it 
seemed that friends apparently ended up working together. The actual extent 
to which they were academically grouped was not clear. In any event, the 
groups were small and there was' no sense either of eliteness or low status. 

There was one aspect in Classroom 202 which lead 'to a fair amount of com- 
•letition, though ii: did not seem to form the basis for friendship groups. 
Teacher 202 kept charts on the wall showing each students level in spelling 
and math facts. Every time a student moved up a level, a star was added. One 
nonparticipant observer described the effects of this as follows: 

One of the... ways that students are exposed to peer 
pressure and competitive environment is the charts which 
allow students to look at each other's achievement and 
compare. This keeps them ncving fairly consistently from 
one level to another. Teacher 202 seems to be tolerant of 
the students' levels of perfonmance. She doesn'x try to 
push thefTi beyond tiie level that they are functioning on 
although she does encourage them to go further. 

(Observer's Informal Tape of Teacher 202 10/15 p. 3) 
Although these charts were quite public, each child was evaluated individ- 
ually and relatively privately. This meant that Teacher 202 was able to treat 
each child individually and could push children, or not push them, depending 
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bn the needs of 'the individual. The same is true for CTc activities. Students 
worked at their own rate and at their own level, although most student r^cer-~ 
tainly knew the level of other students. The structure of this type of activ- 
ity. ensures that the teacher can treat each child individually. Evaluation 
In CTc activities is less public and less comparable than for other class task 
activities, and thus is less likely to lead to peer associations based on 
academic skills or Ability. 

In fact, CJ^ssroom 202 was the only class that had any appreciable CTc 
activities, ar^ it had a fair amount--13 percent of in-class time compared to 
0.5 percent for Teacher 101 and none for Teacher 501. In general,, the activity 
structures in Classroom 202 permitted the students to have much more control 
over their own progress than in either of the other classrocms. 

There is an important difference for a student between being placed in a 
particular academic group and working at a particular .academic level. Being 
a member of a group and having no control over moving out of it will tend to 
cause a student to identify with that group. Very clearly that happened in 
Classroom 501. On the other hand, working at a part icul ar, 1 evel , but not 
necessarily as part of an assigned group and with control over one's own pro- 
gress, will encourage a different self-image. Also, when students work at 
their own rate in many areas, there is less likelihood of being identified as 
being low in any of them. 

It has been shown (Jones and Nisbett, 1971; Monson and Snyder, 1976; Ross, 
977) that people have a tendency to attribute qualities from one facet of an 
individual's personality, abilities or behavior to other facets of that indi- 
vidual, f-'or example, in the classroom, when a teacher decides that a student 
is of low ability in one area he or she may expect the student to be low in 
all academic areas. This phenomenon v^as most apparent in Teacher 501' s 
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classroom. If students were placed in a low group in one subject, the likeli- 
hood was that they would be placed in a low group in ial 1 subjects.^ On several 
occasions Teacher 501 expressed surprise that a child high io. spelling could 
be low in math, -although she did place a few children in a high group in one 
ar^a and in a low group in another. 

In a classroom where students are allowed or required to progress at their 
own rate, independent of a particular group, those students v/ho incorrectly are 
placed at a low academic level in one or more areas are soon able to demon- 
strate their ability, thus working their way up to the proper level. They are 
not held back appreciably by being placed in a low academic level at first. 

The point is that the sort of public comparison evident in Classroom 202 

is not so likely to lead to status groups by placing students into low or high 

qroups. Table 34 "compares the amount of time students spent in all three 

classrooms on acivities where they had control of their own progress and, to a 

certain extent, over the task "Ctself. 

Table 34. Comparison cf Time Spent in Activities Where 
Students Had Control Over Their Progress in 
. Classrooms 202, 101, and 501 



Teacher 


JdsY Structure by Type 


and Percentage 




of In-class Time 








CTc 


Mtg 


MTd 


Total 


20? 


13.0 


6.6 


4.6 


24.2 


101 


0.5 


3.2 


2.2 


5,9 


501 




6.4 




6.4 



Almost a quarter of the time in Classroom 202 was spent .on such activities. 
One of the nonpart.ic1pant observers said of Teacher 202 on an infonnal tap: 
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...the teacher's acceptance of the Individual methods 
that the students use to proceed with the academic tasks 
has allowed for a well -integrated classroom. This is 
most noticeable during the recess periods and lunch 
periods when the students play. I notice that at the 
beginning « a certain group of boys dominated the four 
square game. Now there are girls playing the game. 
Sqrne of the boys have broken off and gone over to 
other parts of the playground to pJay other games. 

(Observer's Infonnal Tape Teacher 202 10/15 p. 4) 
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CHAPTER FIVE ^^^^ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The activity structures of classroom instructional organization appear to 
provide a key to understanding the nature and derivation of social groups that 
form in the classroom and the extent to which students may become trapped in. 

« 

an academic stratification system. Other factors may moderate. or strengthen 
the tendencies established by the complex interaction of varying activity struc- 
tures. For example, recitation and class task activities which lock children 
into a particular group ir)d/or level promote rigid peer groups based on aca- 
demic skills. In these activities, performance and eval uation tend to be pub- 
lie and comparable. Control of progress and interaction with others is com- 
pletely in the hands of the teacher. 

On the other hand, class task activities and multi-task activities which 
permit students, to work at their own rate and which either allow or encourage 
student int.oraction, tend to promote a series of changing peer groups based on 
interests rather than on. academic skills. During these activities performance 
and evaluation tend S' to be less publiq and less comparable then in recitation 
type activities. Students have a fair amount of control over their own pro- 
gress and their Interactions with others.. 

Activities which place children in a group based on skills are more likely 
to profiiote rigid peer groups than activities which place students in various 
levels but do not encourage a sense of elite groupness. An abundance of activ- 
ities such as free time and' recess, which encourages a wide range of interaction 
among students, stimulate change among peer groups. 
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, Teachers who severely limit students* interactions during class task and 

* ' ♦ 

multi-task activjties mqflerate the effects of these 'tasks on social groups. 
Teacher control of the seating arrangement also tends to mo.derate opportunities 
for the evolution of flexible and changing social groups. 

t 

The timing of activities can be important. Activities which group stu- 
dents a':ademical ly when a large part of the cla^s is out of the room are less 
I'ikely to encourage' rigi"a peer groups than the same activities occurring when 
most of the class is in the room. 

This section concludes wi th an observation which is mostly speculative.. 
Having a staggored-day program seems to encourage the academic grouping of 'the 
cla^s by the teachers. It encourages them to fom groups based on academic 
skills. One session can be for a higher academic level skill group and the 
other for a lower academic level. In both of the classes that have staggered 
days, the teachers went on to form several different groups. Perhaps once a 
teacher begins to think in terms of groups and already has tested the students 

» 

.0 make^the original division, it becomes easy to take the next step and create 

more than two groups* The groups formed for one dctivity may generalize a/id 
form the basis of groups for other activities. 

Suggestions For Further Studies of This Type 

V 

It must be realized that what the nonpartici pant observers were told to 
look for specifically did not necessarily coincide with ul 1 of the objectives 

the present analysis. Clearly, it is impossible to do everything in any one 
study. Thus, the sugqestions that follow are not in any order of priority. 

0 Regular seating plans, possibly twice a week, would be 
helpful. They should particularly note seating changes 
made by the teachers and those made by the students. 
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Si? 

0 ATX groups of children should be noted. It is important 
to differentiate groups formed by the teacher and tho^i§ 
formed by the students theriisel ves. 

0 there should be more intensive observations of recesSr. 
P.t., and lunch time ^t'ivities. Students' unstruc- 
tured play time can'be^quite revealing. It is partic- 
ularly useful in exploring the generalized effects. of 
events occurring 1nsid4 the classroom. ' ^ 

0 Periodic report*-o*^at most the students are doing 
during a parj/fcular activity would be helpful. ^ Ther*e 
are some c^jervations of this sort in th€! protocols. ' 
It would heffijo have them on a, regular, activity-to- 
activity basisNv ^'^ 

0 At the end- of each day (or each half*day) teacher and 
nonparticipant observers should (independently) rate 
the day an some standard scale, maybe even on a couple 
of items, e.g., behavior of students, effect ivenss of 
instruction, overall feeling of the day. 

0 Activities should be coded according to amount of inter- 
action permitted. ' • * 

0 Many observations of classrooms tend to be from the 
teacher's point of view. Attempts should be made to see 

' things from the students' point of view. How are they 
interpreting events {both those they are involved in and 
those they just, watch)? 

0 It would^ be useful to know which students had been to- 
gether in previous classrooms* 

0 For .studies that concentrate on only the early part of 

the school year, periodic (even once a month) additionaT 

observations would provide data on long-term effects, if 
any, of early events. 
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APPENDIX A 
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Percent of In-Class Time for Vari6us Activity 
Structures for Teacher 101 



Task 


• 




W e 


e k 






Structure 
Activity 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Large' Group 




\ ■ 










Ra 


* 

12.2 


8.9 


6.2 


8.6 


3.2 


6.8 


Rb 


*2.7 


5.5 


- -5.6 


8.1 


4.9 


2.4 


. CTbr 




- 


- 


1.2. 


8.5 ■ 


4.0 


Rc 


- 




.6 




. 1-2 




Re 


- 




1.7 


1.6 


3.3 


4.3 


ftf 


- 




.9 




- 


V 


Totals 

fa—r- 


• 

14.9 


• 

14.4 


14.9 


19.5 


21.1 


17.5 
















Class Taslt-i 














CTa 


33.6 


45.1 


28. S 


19.0 


' 27.9 


12.9 


CTb 


- 






- 2.8 


10.8 


fl.3 


CTbb 






Jb.z ^ 


17.5 


12.0 


9.4 


CTc 












2.3 


CTd 


18.7 


i;? 


1.5 


2.3 




4.0 


CTe 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• ' - 


CTf . 






- 


- 






Totals 


52.3 


46.8 


38.2 


41.6 


50.7 


49.9 


Multi-Task 














MTd 


- 


3.6 


4.1 


4.9 


- 




MTg ■) 


3.4 


8.3 


5.2 


1.9 


_ 


3.9 


Totals 


3.4 


11.9 


9.3, 


6.8 





3.9 


Miscellaneous 














Rd 




5.3 


5.7 


5.9 


5.0 


5.6 


MTe 






6.0 








FT 


/ 9.2 


5.6 


3.5 


9.9 


8.4 


3.4 


R'tc ( 


11.2 


19.1 


25.7 


19.6 


19.5 


14.3 


PE 


'5.1 


3.5 


4.5 




^2 


3.1 


TrOC 

. 1 


15.5 


13.9 


14.5 


11.3 


9.3 


15.7 



\ 
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Percent of In-CTass Time for Various Activity 
Structures for Teacher 202 . 



Task 


W e * k 


Structure 
Activity 


1 


2 


3 


4 

V 


5 


6 


Large Group 














Ra 


17.1 


9.8 


6.7 


10. 7 


9.7 • 


8.1 


Rb 


2.9 


5.1 ■ 


2.6 


5.5 


8.1' 


9.3 


CTbr 

• 


- 


- 




- 




T.7 


Rc 


4.7 


9.4 


2.6 


- 


2.5 


2.5 


Re 


7.5 \ 


2.4 


4.6 


4.2 


8.8 


6.1 


Rf 


2.y 


1.3 


7.3 , 


4.9 


1.5 


- 


Tota-ls 


34(7 


28. D 


23.8 


• 

25.3 


30.6 


27.7 


Class Task 














CTJ> 


10.4 


16*9 


7.7 


t 

•2o.O 


8.0 ' 


y C ft 

16.9 


CTb 












6.7 


CTbb 


- 


- 


- 


'.4 


- 


- 


CTc 


15.3 


15.5 


13.1 


13.7 


11.4 


10.4 


CTd 


- 


- 


- 




3.9 


5.9 


CTe 


8.8 


2.7 


6.1 


3.8 




1 .0 


CTf 




10.0 


7.3 


3.0 


7.6 


; 6.9 


Totals 


34.5 


45.01 


3A.2 


46.9 


31.7 


47.8 




Multi-Task 














MTd 


7.6 


5,0 


8.3 


- 


10.1 


- 


MTg 


4.5 


4.7 


12.7 


10.0 


6.5 


- 


Totals 


1 c • 1 


9 7 


21.0 


10.0 


<• 

16.6 



















Rd 




3.T 


.9 


.9 


1.5 


5.4 


MTe 














FT 








3.0 




1.6 


REC 


.7.1 


8.8 


6.4 


•7.0 


9.3 


10.8 


PE 




.7 


4.4 


.9 


5.0 


7.2 


TrOC 


17.0 


12.7 


17.7 


12.6 


16.8 


14.01 
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Percent of In-Class Time for Various Activity * 
Structures for Teacher 501 



Task ■ 


Week 


Structure 
Activity 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Large Group 














Ra 


13.1 


4.0 


6.9 


6.7 


4,7 


3.9 


. Rb 


1.0 


.6 


5.0' 


5.3 


3.1 


2.4 


CTbr 




' 1.7 


18.2 


5.9 


8.6 


2.3 


R? 
Re 


4.9 


1.4 

2.8 




- 
4.0 


- 

.8 


. Rf 


1.0 


.2 


2.4 


3.5 


2,2 




Totals 


20.0 

. . - 


10.7 


32.5 


24.1 


22.6 


9.4 


Class Task 














CTa 


31 .2 




10.8 


29.0 






CTb 




9.4 


24.7 


23.1 


12.2 


16.1 


CTbb 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


•** 


CTc 




•* 




- 




• 


CTd 


14.4 


2.6 


3.1 


2.7 


5,7 


.9 


CTe 


4 Q 




3.3 


1.1 




1 A 


CTf 




- 


- 


- 


. - 










41.9 


55.9 


Of * \ 




Multi-Task 














MTd 




- 






•* 


- 


MTg • 


5.7 


4.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.7 


21.0 


Totals 


5.7 


4.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.7 


21.0 


f^iscellaneous 














Rd 




1.0 


4.6 




• » 

1.1 




MTe 




8.1 










FT 




5.7 


3.4 


2.4 


2.0 


' 1.3 


REC 


6.1 


7.7 


9.2 


6.4 


7.5 


7.7 


PE 




1.9 


2.9 


3.8- 


2.2 


2. '3 


TrOC 

1 


23.2 


17.2 


13.8 


14.5 


12.4 
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TEACHER: 



! DATE: 



Actlvltj?" 
Description 


Task 


• Time 


M1ns. 


Graded 


ss 




Positive Reiforcements 




f Desists 


PR 


PRI 


PR? 


T 




DI 


. DG 


T 






• 












































































































« 
























































1 ... ■ > 





























Activity 

Task 

Mins. 

SS 

PRI 
T 

Desists 
D 
DI 

PG • 



Descrli^tlon - short description describing activity with comments 

- Indkated by letter codes as described In suninary charts 
length of time activity lasted In minutes 

- whether or not students were formally evaluated during activity* 

- student sanctions-vindicates any sanctioning behavior between students 

- positive reinforcement by Teacher to whole class 

- positive reinforcement by Teacher to small group 
• Total 

-(f^A-ll) 

- desist to whole class 

- desist to Individual 

- Hfisist to small group 



* .Of ten this was difficult to ascertain from protocols and was not used. 
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